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_ “*There is a tide in the affairs of men, which 
taken at the fiood, leads on to fortune.’’ This 
; ntiment has been quoted, sometimes in grate- 
fulness by those who have been wise enough to 
heed the lesson, and at other times in utter de- 
spair by those who have been blind to oppor- 
tunities till they have passed forever. The same 
ntiment was voiced by young McLaughlin who, 
the crisis of the tragic Iroquois theater fire 
Chicago, carried 28 women and children to 
safety, but in doing so inhaled the flames him- 
self. Later as he lay dying at the hospital he 
said, ‘‘I ask no sympathy or pity; some men get 
their chance at fifty, some at forty, some at 
thirty, I got mine at twenty, and am happy to 
. die?” 
The thought of these expressions needs to be 
burned into the mind nad heart of America. The 
grand young nation is standing upon a high 
- place with two voices calling her. The one is 
-adroitly camouflaged under the title of ‘‘pa- 
a triotism,’’ but is nevertheless a subtle invitation 
to selfishness, greed, and indulgence. The other 
is a summons to world service, unselfishness and 
ne generosity. 
~ J have recently been speaking in many of the 
larger cities of the British Isles, before Clubs, 
- Brotherhoods, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
_ tions and Churches; attending Conventions and 
_ Conferences in France and Swi itzerland; conduct- 
_ ing meetings with the American Army of Occu- 
- pation in Germany; meeting many of the most 
conspicuous men and women of political, social, 
~ commercial and religious life of these countries. 
At Geneva I met with the Executive Committee 
of the World Alliance of Churches of Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Roumania, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
_ Czecho- Slovakia, Austria, Hungary and the 
United States. Finally I rode by motor 500 
miles up and down through the mutilated, devas- 
tated sections of France. - 
_ Everywhere I heard one “supreme question, 
viz: ‘‘What Will America Do?’’ Never in all 
history has the whole world turned to any one 
~ nation as the whole world now turns to America. 
e There have been times when one nation held a 
: military control that challenged universal at- 


® 


tention and fear, or when economic precedence 
_ gave aaa influence to some one country, but 


America at the Cross-Roads 


Selfishness vs. Service 
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never anything so unique as the common hope 
expressed by everybody, everywhere, that 
America will enter into this torn scene of broken 
ideals, shattered expectations and devastated 
life and do her part in healing the hurt of the 
world. 

America has the grandest opportunity ever 
given to a nation, not to gather to herself fi- 
nancial benefits or political power, but to ren- 
der World Service to the whole cause of hu- 
manity. 

The need of America, if she is to be true to 
this hour, is leadership of great politicians who 
have no fear of party pride, commercial leaders 
free enough to. love humanity more than dollars, 


‘and religious leaders in harmony with every- 


thing and everybody trying to do good in the 
world by whatever name they may be called. 
Let all America announce to the whole world 
her fixed purpose to co-operate in behalf of a 
better world. 

I do not feel the same anxiety about the 
method of this co-operation as do many of our 
people, and yet practical forms are essential, 
and suggest some which I have heard in Europe. 
In the first place, America ought to enthusiastic- 
ally support the plans of special Christian work 
now being undertaken which have world possi- 
bilities. If I heard once, I heard a hundred 
times the sentiment expressed that America 
could help the cause of the world most through 
moral and spiritual help. 

However severe may be the criticism of 
American traits, all unite in abundant praise of 
what is so frequently spoken of as the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can. Moral Idealism.’’ Freedom from class limi- 
tation—the peasant of today may be the Presi- 
dent of United States tomorrow; prohibition of 
the liquor traffic; elimination of the legalized 
or segregated vice; money gifts to charitable, 
benevolent, educational, and relief purposes 
upon a scale never known on earth before. These 
and more of their kind are topics of generous ap- 
proval. One Britisher said to me, ‘‘We over 
here stand aghast at your moral undertakings; ’’ 
and our European friends are expecting us to 
leaven the world with this spirit. 

The saddest fact just now is the apparent lack 
of confidence that International agreements, 
treaties or covenants-will abide even if signed. 
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A ‘‘serap of paper’’ in 1914 will be a scrap of 
paper again, no matter what its source, unless a 
new moral sanction is developed. 


Encouraging facts are: 


Federal Councils of Churches are rapidly be- 
ing advanced in many nations. The World Al- 
liance of Churches for International Friendship 
is represented by Councils in twenty-five coun- 
tries. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
is splendidly entering the vital centers of the 
whole world. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association is promoting a similar effort in be- 
half of women and girls everywhere. The Sal- 
vation Army with its service of love to the most 
destitute is getting everywhere. The American 
ideal of the Sunday School is a universal factor 
of tremendous power. The Red Cross knows no 
limits in geography, race, or climate. The Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor is a tre- 
mendous world power in the realm of sound 
morals and spiritual energy. The Boy Scouts 
are putting their uniforms and ideals upon and 
into the boy life. These, with the great Foreign 
Missionary Societies whose programs are vastly 
more imperative than ever before, present Chris- 
tian America an unparalleled opportunity for 
co-operation upon a world scale. 


Unless the principles which these Societies 
represent are made more effective than hereto- 
fore, then every other plan of world adjustment 
is doomed to final defeat. These world encircling 
Christian movements which know only common 
brotherhood and who work and .pray for peace 
on earth, must be supported with men, women 
and money upon a platform vaster than ever yet 
proposed. 

All summed up this means a World Alliance, 
Federation or Association of- the Christian 
Churches, for all of these societies are but mani- 
festations of the Christian Church in action. 
Nothing has followed me more constantly than 
hitherto unknown testimonies to the value of the 
Christian Church as a central factor in setting 
the world right. H. G. Wells says there may be 
one last hope of saving the world, ‘‘If the Chris- 
tian Churches can be aroused, unitedly to take 
up the problems of-world peace.’’ 

Sir Phillip Gibbs after saying, ‘‘Europe is 
dying,’’ offers one ray of hope as he wonders 
whether the Christian Church may not be re- 
vitalized for this task of peace. 


L) 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig said the only 

sure cure for the present disorder would be 

through a ‘‘ World Alliance of Churches for In- 
ternational Peace.’’ 


At the American Luncheon Club in London 
Lord Robert Cecil pleaded for a return of the 
teachings of the Bible. The Hon. John Storey, 
prime minister of New South Wales, said, 
‘“Maybe these Christian Churches can form some 
kind of a world organization to prevent another 
outbreak, but that is the only prospect I can 
see for peace.’’ He followed by saying he was 
not a Church man and did not go to Church, but 
he was sure neither the politicians, nor the par- 
liaments, nor the newspapers would prevent 
more war, and the United Churches might. What 
a call to the Church! 

American Christianity is rich in men and 
money. She is rich in this vision of co-operation 
in service among the different communions. 
Perhaps the greatest single contribution the 
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a 
United States can make to the period of re) 
construction is to pour out her best life to brin 
into one great unit the Christian sentiment of 
the world against military force as a remedy forj) 
international differences in the future. 


| 

In the second place America must be a vital 
factor in the organization which shall become in 
some manner the World Parliament for adjust- 
ing International issues. His Excellency, Paul 
Hymans of Brussels, the President of the League 
of Nations, did not urge strict conformity to the 
letter of the present League, but spoke of the 
necessity of some kind of an ‘‘instrument’’ for 
international purposes and of the importance of 
the United States being a factor in that instru- 
ment. At the headquarters of the League of 
Nations in Geneva I met representatives of sev- 
eral of the chief nations there. Here again the 
same willingness to make adjustment was mani- 
fest. 

I was one of those not altogether happy about 
the League as proposed and therefore was glad 
to know that the participation of my country is 
not contingent upon rigid acceptance of ele-| 
ments under dispute. y 

If the final question should be to enter the? 
present League or to remain aloof from all of it,, 
then a thousand times better the first alterna-- 
tive. However, the question of the moment is not} 
the strict letter of the constitution, and by-laws} 
of this International organization, but whether ' 
America is to become an essential factor. in it,, 
and towards this consummation all good loving; 
people ought to exert every possible influence. 

America must be a part of this International | 
organization, because it offers to our country the) 
best opportunity for making effective those. 
ideals of life and government which we hold. 
most sacred and essential. 


Liberty, social, political and religious; justice, 
from the least to the greatest; these are the 
deep convictions upon which this nation builds. 
America ought always to be sitting at the inter- 
national table to cast her vote and influence 
when subjects involving such questions are be-| 
ing mooted. ; | 


America must be a part of this international 
instrument also, because it offers the best hope 
of preventing war in the future. No one says 
that such an organization could be a guarantee, 
absolute, against more wars. There is so much 
of economic jealousy, of bitter hatred, of po- 
litical ambition in Europe, that one constantly 
wonders what any twelve months may bring 
forth. War to a sad extent does still exist and 
would break out in many larger areas but for 


the restraining influence of the present League 
of Nations. 


Every man who expects to deliver an address 
against America’s participation in some form of 
International Society to further World Peace 
ought to be compelled to rehearse it upon the 
hills north of Verdun where 400,000 Frenchmen 
and 400,000 Germans were killed in battle in 
1916. There in the distance can be seen silently 
waving the Stars and Stripes over the cemetery 
at Romagne under whose sod lies buried 23,000 
American soldiers who died fighting on the St. 
Mihiel salient and through the Argonne forest. 
There to the north and west stretches the devas- 
tated fields and villages of France and Belgium 
from which were driven 4,500,000 helpless peo- 


ple, ten per cent of whom died by starvation by » 


the roadsides. There over 4,000 villages and 
towns were utterly wiped out, farms, factories 
and mills demolished. A loss of $20,000,000,000 


America ought to be represented in the World. 
Societies of Nations again because it represents. 
the best universal hope of a fair, just and per- 
‘manent solution of the social confusion and class 
struggle which at present menaces all govern- 
ment and threatens revolutions all over the 
world. At the Conference of the World Alliance 
of Churches at Geneva, the delegates, reporting 
upon the problems of the various nations, all re- 
ferred to the struggle between capital and labor. 
Coming from points thousands of miles apart, 
and from different types of people, they all gave 
expression to this supreme fact. The apostles 
of the worst in Russia seem to be everywhere. 

World-wide social unrest is fast becoming a 
world issue and no area or region may hope to 
stand apart from its struggle. A world court, 
league, association or society is the best possible 
hope of preventing this disaster. 


America has had a slight foretaste of how 
vital this question is and it is therefore unthink- 
able that she can stand aloof while other nations 
through their ablest men, struggle through this 
terrific crisis. 


Finally America must become promptly a real 
element in this International instrument, be- 
cause by such action only can she complete fully 
the task begun in April, 1917. 


To every thoughtful man there must be a 
‘realization that the issues fought for in 1917 
and 1918 are still being furiously contended for. 
No man who travels in Europe and seriously 
‘seeks to know the facts can have any doubt 
upon this point. Europe is only living under an 
enforced truce and Germany has not given one 
line to indicate any change of heart concerning 
those principles of government, power and force 
which she sought to impose upon all the world 
from 1870 to 1918. 

I asked a well informed German, whom I met 
in travel, if he thought his country would fight 
again over the issues of 1914 if they believed 
they could win? The prompt answer was ‘‘Cer- 
tainly.’’ 

Our countrymen need to read again the story 

of Britain’s effort in July, 1914, to save the 
world from that war. She then exhausted every 
known method of diplomacy in behalf of peace. 
She pleaded to the last for a few more hours tu 
negotiate a possible way to prevent military 
action. She is doing the same thing now, she is 
acting as Peace Maker between a dozen jealous 
powers who are ready to start more wars. I 
believe the guns would be roaring again, inside 
of a very few weeks over some-of those same 
battlefields where millions of brave men died, if 
the mediating influence of Great Britain should 
be removed. 

More shame to any American, be he editor, 
politician, or religionist, who in this time of the 

‘world’s history attempts to breed discord be- 
tween these two English-speaking nations. The 
permanent peace of the world is an empty dream 
gunless these nations find constantly a mode of 
~common support in their efforts towards this 
goal. 

In the third place America has a great oppor- 
tunity for co-operation through her President, 
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the Hon. Warren G. Harding. His name was 
mentioned by every important man and woman 
I met in Europe as the hope of better things 
among all nations. ‘‘What do you think Presi- 
dent Harding will do?’’ was usually about the 
second question of me in every interview. One 
can not easily forget the period in the Confer- 
ence at Geneva when the four American repre- 
sentatives tried to interpret President Harding 
to those anxious delegates representing fearfully 
war-burdened peoples. They clung to every 
word of hope we uttered concerning his friendli- 
ness to some form of International organization. 


He has today the most power of any one man 
living. No king, queen or crowned head on 
earth has such power for the weal of the world 
as he. 

I was proud to say that President Harding had 
said to me in his office that he was ‘‘unquali- 
fiedly in favor of an Association of Nations to 
act for universal peace.’’?’ I was happy to read 
an abstract from a personal letter he had writ- 
ten me expressing in strong terms the same 
sentiment, and a paragraph from his pre-election 
speech at Louisville leaving no doubt of his 
convictions. 

I am persuaded that all who long for world 
peace, universal good-will and a return to normal 
years of order, ought to do everything in their 
power to uphold the President of the United 
States and resist to the utmost those who would 
thwart his program. 

To those who love America profoundly and 
truly, there is a sense of supreme satisfaction in 
remembrance of how she has been led with great 
honor through the crises of her brief history. 
Many of them were of such a character that a 
blunder would have left unspeakable regret. 
With the sense of satisfaction there must be an 
accompanying gratitude to Almighty God for 
his preserving guiding presence. American his- 
tory has none of those horrible pages which 
might make her sons and daughters ashamed. 
She has not been perfect, human frailties and 
prejudices have sometimes marred her course, 
but she has risen to the great crises. Her new 
spirit did not falter in 1776. Her noblest vir- 
tues prevailed in 1865, Her unselfishness was 
manifest in 1898. Her courage and determina- 
tion and generosity rallied in 1914 to 1918. Her 
benevolence challenged the admiration of the 
world in the winter of 1920-1921. 


But a new hour is here, a new opportunity to 
demonstrate an ideal of service to all mankind 
not approached by any in history. America is 
all equipped for the task. The center of the 
world’s wealth is hers. Her population is of 
rich, red working blood, the war practically did 
not affect her man-power. She is swept by no 
hatred or jealousy of other nations. God has in 
a wonderful way prepared her for the sublimest 
period of her history. 

A new type of patriotism is needed. One high 
enough to think and work for all mankind. 


America has not turned her back upon any 
such open door in the past. I do not believe she 
will now. There will be a genuine struggle, but 
the story of her past achievements gives sound 
hope that her noblest traits will prevail and that 
she will choose unselfish, generous co-operation 
with all the good of the world for all that is best 
in the world. 


Decide to Pay Ministers More—Presbyteria al 
Minimum $1,800—Assembly Told | 
dships ag | 


of Har 


(From The Toronto Globe) 


A minimum salary of $1800 and a manse for 
ministers in self-sustaining charges was yester- 
day afternoon adopted by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. The sub- 
ject was brought up in connection with recom- 
mendations presented with the report of the 
Board of Home Missions and Social Service, and 
gave rise to a good deal of discussion, though 
the greater part of it was strongly in favor of 
the increase. The present minimum is $1500 and 
a manse. 

The majority of the speakers expressed the 
opinion that ministers had been inadequately 
remunerated in the past, and some of them point- 
ed out that in some cases unskilled laborers are 
being paid at a higher rate than some of the 
ministers are receiving. 

The Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew pre- 
sented an overture expressing the opinion that 
the time for an increase was inopportune, but 
other Presbyteries reported in favor of the $1800 
minimum. 

One speaker, whose name did not transpire, 
announced that he had lived well on $1200 a 
year; that with that stipend his wife had been 
always cheerful; and that if he received $1800 
he wouldn’t know how to count it. The recom- 
mendations were finally adopted. 

Recommendations on Salary 

The full recommendations of the Board of 
Home Missions and Social Service were as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That the salary of ministers in self-sus- 
taining charges be $1800 and a house.. 

(2) Ministers of augmented charges, Class A 
—Married men, $1800 and a house; unmarried 
men, $1600 without a house. 

(3) Ministers of augmented charges, Class B 
—For married men, $1700 and a house; for un- 
married men, $1500. If a minister (Class B), 
who is a married man, remains a second year on 
the same field, he shall receive at the rate of 
$50 more than the sum stated in No. 3 above. 
If he remains a third year, he shall receive at 
the rate of $100 more than the sum stated. If a 
minister (Class B), who is an unmarried man, re- 
mains a second year on the same field, he shall 
receive at the rate of $50 more than the sum 
stated in No. 3 above. If he remains a third 
year, he shall receive at the rate of $100 more 
than the sum stated. : : 

(4) Students shall receive $15 per week and 
board. 

(5) That -salaries of all appointees of the 
board be guaranteed. 

(6) Travelling expenses of workers: That in- 
cidental expenses be allowed to ministers and 
missionaries from all points in Ontario and 
Quebec to points in: Manitoba, $15; Saskatche- 
wan, $18; Alberta, $22; Eastern British Colum- 
bia, $26; points on Pacific Coast, $30; from the 
Maritime Provinces to Ontario, $8. 

(7) Augmented charges, Class A—Those which 
may call a minister. Shall contribute toward 
minister’s stipend at least $1200 per annum, and 


a manse or rented house where such is required) 
for a married man. ; ' 

(8) Augmented charges, Class B—Those toy) 
which a minister is appointed. Shall contributed) 
toward the minister’s stipend at least $900 pery, 
annum. Where the services of a married man} 
are desired, a manse or rented house shall also} 
be provided. 

(9) Ministers serving as Sunday supply shall 
be paid at the rate of $18 per Sunday. 

(10) That these changes come into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, from which date the tenure off 
service shall be. estimated. 

(11) That the board be authorized to make 
such minor changes as shall make salaries con- 
form to the above standard. 


Everything Gone Threadbare 

Rev. J. H. Edmison, Secretary of the Board off 
Home Missions, spoke at some length in favor of} 
the recommendations, and expressed his convie- 
tion that the additional outlay involved would 
not exceed $114,000 or $125,000. He pointed out} 
that many of the ministers had suffered greatly) 
during the time the cost of living was so high. 
““In many instances,’’? he said, ‘‘the meagre’ 
savings of years have been wiped out; in the? 
case of not a few of our ministers everything; 
has gone threadbare.’’ The speaker quoted the? 
case of a minister with four children who had! 
written to say that, although his wife made her! 
own clothes and those of the children, their ex-} 
penses for 1920 had amounted to $1681. The} 
stipend of that man was $1500, so that he had| 
a deficit of $181. He had had to borrow money! 
to pay his life insurance last year, and this year} 
he had not been able to pay it at all. 
The speaker pointed out that the Assembly | 
had already put its imprimatur on a stipend of! 
$1800, and the question at issue was how it was} 
to be reached, and how fast the Church should}} 
move. In brief, three plans had been suggested. | 
The first was to let the finding of the Assembly | 
already in existence suffice for a while—to con-+ 
tinue to educate, but not to legislate for a while; }| 
and if that worked hardships on missionaries, || 
let the Board of Home Missions deal with the} 
special cases. The second suggestion was to fix | 
the minimum at $1800 and reach it by stages of | 
$100 a year. The third suggestion was that out- | 
lined in the recommendations of the board. 
Not More Than Living Wage | 
Concluding, the speaker pointed out that the} 
Methodist Church had adopted a generous stand- | 
ard which was practically the same as that now’ 
suggested to the Assembly, and he thought the) 
Assembly would respond as readily as their’ 
Methodist friends had done. In regard to the’ 
suggestion that special cases should be left to) 
the Home Mission Board to deal with, Mr. Ed-. 
mison said the answer to that was that there: 
were too many special cases. It was not in the: 
interest of the Church that ministers should have: 
to struggle in the way they had had to do, and 
the minimum proposed was not more than a liy-. 


“ing wage. 


Recommendations in favor of the minimum of | 
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$1800 were received from the Presbytery of 
Guelph and the Synod of Saskatchewan, but it 


_ was opposed by the Presbytery of Lanark and 


4 


» 


Tete yt Or 


Renfrew. 


Appeal by W. B. Wood 
The adoption of the recommendations of the 
board was seconded by Mr. W. B. Wood, who, 
as a business man, said he had felt for some 
years that it had been altogether too bad that, 


in a spirit of forgetfulness, ministers had been 


" 


allowed to labor on from year to year on such 


_ small salaries, when the cost of living had ad- 


2 


y 


_ vanced 100 per cent. 


_ istry,’’? Mr. Wood proceeded. 


The time was now long 
past due when the recommendations proposed 
should have been adopted. 

~~ ‘We are asking for new recruits for the min- 
“We are looking 


_ for young men to give their lives to the min- 


istry, and when they look about them they see 


the old minister going around, almost in rags, 
after giving his life to the Church, sometimes 
almost homeless, sometimes almost friendless, 
and the young man says to himself: ‘Hadn’t I 


_ better go into medicine or the law? 


Would it 
not be better to become a blacksmith, or some- 


. thing of the sort, if this is to be the end of it?’ 


_ Mr. 


- 


One hears the argument: ‘Well, the young man 
thinking of going into the ministry should go 
from a sense of duty, and be blind altogether to 
_the idea whether he is going to starve to death 
or not.’ I do not believe in that kind of theory, 
Moderator. I know a young man should 


obey the call to the ministry. I know he should 
do his duty as it comes to him from God, but I 
do not think that that young man is called upon 
to do his duty in that way, and we business men 
of this great free land are called upon to see 
that he gets a living salary, and a chance to 
make a home for himself and his family. ‘(Ap- 
plause). We have not done that; we have not: 
given him a fair chance; we have not given him 
a fair salary; and we are proposing to take a 
short step in that direction.’’ 


Mr. Wood said they were paying good labor- 
ers in Montreal $6 a day or $1800 a year, and to 
ask a minister, who had spent years in training 
for his career, to accept less than a laborer was 
little less than a disgrace to the Church. ‘‘ There 
are commissioners here I believe,’’ Mr. Wood 
concluded, ‘‘probably spending $7000 or $8000 
a year to live, and they do not think they are 
wasting any money. They do not think they are 
extravagant, and yet at the same time they are 
expecting a minister to maintain his position, to 
educate his children, to keep a decent home, to 
have a cheerful wife, and to look out on life 
joyously on less than $2000 a year. It is not 
pean, 2 

In the course of further discussion Rev. Don- 
ald Fraser mentioned the case of a minister who 
had only $1080 of his salary paid to him. He 
thought a strong direction should go out to self- 
sustaining charges to see that such cases were 
avoided. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Seeking a Sign 


There is a certain city and its name is Smith- 
ville. And the men of that town got busy, and 
they said: ‘‘We will put this town upon the 
-map.’’ And they raised fifteen hundred shekels. 
And they set up a Great Sign where the Railroad 
Tracks crossed, that he who ran might read. 
_ And the sign said: 


Watch Smithville Grow 


Greatest Railway Center on Earth 
For Information About Factory Sites and 
Home Sites Write to the Secretary 
of the Smithville Board of Trade 


And they sat down to Watch Smithville Grow. 
And they greatly admired their Sign and they 
bowed down before it and worshiped it and the 
Electrick Light Company fitted it up with lights, 
and furnished the juice free, for they thought 

that Sleeping Car Passengers would wake up in 
the night in order that they might Watch Smith- 
ville Grow. ° 

And they hired a damsel whose name was 
Marguerite, but whom everybody knew as Maggie 
Perkins, who was the daughter of the Druggist, 


that she should answer Letters of Inquiry, for 
she could punish a typewriter. 


And they fitted 
up an office on the Second Floor of the Smith- 
ville First National Bank. And they had letters 


of gold upon the window, saying, Smithville 


_ gum and powder her nose and 


Board of Trade. And they expected Maggie to 
have writer’s cramp answering the letters of 
inquiry. 7 

And Maggie had nothing to do but to chew her 
make dates over 


“the telephone for the movies. For none of the 


thousands of passengers who rode through Smith- 


ville on the two railroads cared a Hoot whether 
Smithville grew or not. 7 

Now about this time I visited Smithville, and 
they desired me to deliver an Address. And I 
said unto them, 

It doth pay to advertise provided thou hast 
the Goods. But 1 do not watch Smithville grow, 
This is the evil and adulterous generation that 
doth seek for a Sign, and the only Sign that 
shall be given it is the Sign of the prophet 
Jonah, preaching and saying, If indeed ye de- 
sire that Smithville shall grow, then do some- 
thing to make people want to come hither. Im- 
prove your schools. Pave your streets. Paint 
up your houses and clean up your vacant lots. 
Destroy the weeds that grow everywhere, and 
plant flowers or green grass. Wherefore do ye 
spend money for that which is not bread and 
your labor for an Electrick Sign that is Nothing 
to Write Home About. Ye do worship an Elec- 
trick Sign, behold it is left unto you desolate. 
You have proclaimed with great boasting the 
glories of your town, and have never done a 
Blooming Thing to make any one want to live 
in your town. 

And a few weeks thereafter they sent me a 
marked copy of their Local Paper. And they 
were having a Clean Up and Paint Up week. 
And they were discussing the Paving of the 
Streets. And they were redecorating the House 
of God, and adding an hundred shekels to the 
stipend of the Minister, and. their School .Com- 
mittee was considering how to improve the 
School. And I sighed when I thought of Maggie; 
for if this thing keepeth on, Maggie may have 
to get busy. For Smithville is really beginning 
to grow. 
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RESULT OF SURVEY OF RURAL PASTOR’S ASSOCIATION AT ANNUAL CONFER- | 
ENCE OF METHODIST EPISCOPAL GHUROH, MARCH 10, 1920 || 


B oc ‘ ; 
oe a Was Car Used? 
eo | 8s Pee 5 
3 7 “3 ee E 8 
> 8 oH Bea ea ce 
Po ce e ~ ht Sy 24> BO 
ag a sf ga i Pe #2 Yes No 
am ees ee A < 
$2400 1 0 1 
2100 al 0 I) 
2000 4 0 4 
1800 5 2 $ 650 85 $ 314 i3 a 
1700 2 0 300 2 
1600 7 2 1700 28 121 6 1 
1500 10 5 1550 193 1293 10 
1400 15 ‘9 3234 180 961 14 1 
1300 7 6 1300 303 1956 ff 
1200 26 19 5200 822 3674 24 2 
1100 19 12 2575 445 2282 17 2 
1000 35 23 7770 1271 6078 28 7 
900 9 6 1700 202 1212 if 2 
800 nif 4 2260 161 771 3 4 
700 9 9 3105 376 2026 8 1 
600 tf if 2700 517 2245 4 3 
500 9 9 3520 752 3035 2 7 
400 3 2 Note 1200 400 2050 3 
300 2 2 2200 600 3400 at 1 
178 6335 $31428 145 83 


Note—This one man received $1050 from Union church besides this amount. 


First column shows number of men receiving amount, second, number of days worked 
out at some secular trade, third, total number of days. 


Men Days Total Days Men Days Total Days 
5 300 1500 i 75 75 
1 200 200 2 70 140 
1 175 175 11 60 660 
1 150 150 ail 51 plus 561 
ip 130 130 6 41 plus 246 
2 115 230 10 35 350 
4 100 400 10 30 300 
3 90 270 8 20 160 
2 82 164 12 25 300 

29 between 8-18 319 


6330 


Observations from Survey 


1. We are training our young preaehers to ‘‘ work out’’ at some secular trade to meet 
expenses. The 158 men who received less than $1500 on the ‘‘side’’ last year made an 
average of $300 each. 


2. Pastors on small salaries in towns of 350 (only church) must Mork out six days 
in week to pay expenses. What is the future of that field? Especially with that sort of 
supervision. 


3. If each charge had paid an average of 15.4 per cent. more it would have met the 
deficit for each man, according to his own figures. 


4. Total days spent by men of Conference was 6335, which means one man working 


at secular trade for 21 years, or 21 men working one full year, six days in the week. Can 
we spare these 21 men? 


5. At least five men drew on their savings account in the bank in order to pay the 
living expenses of the year. 


6. No spirit of complaint was manifest in any of the reports, but a spirit of willing- 
ness to sacrifice if it Was the Father’s will. Nevertheless the church must awaken to the 
real conditions. 
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An Appeal to Bishops and Church Authorities 
Replies to this letter will be published in 
August Expositor. ; 

- Dear Sir:— 

_* Iam enclosing herewith some data concerning 
the proportion of time necessary for ministers 
_ to work in order to supplement their salaries so 
that they may provide for their families. 

This extra work ranged from work in the har- 
vest fields, mining, ete., to canvassing and cler- 
ical work. 

: The ministers who are forced by less than 

_ living wages to do this work ‘‘on the side’’ do 

_ it fearfully, and in some cases secretly, fearing 

_ the disapproval of their superintendents who in 
turn fear that they may be censured by the 
bishops or church authorities for permitting 
these preachers to divide their time and appar- 

ently neglect the work to which the church has 

ordained or appointed them. Notwithstanding 
the hundred millions raised it seems unable to 
pay salaries that will enable these ministers to 
support their families. Quarter and half million 
dollar church buildings seem to have first claim 
upon the church. 

These men cannot work cheerfully at some- 
thing that their church frowns upon. Is it not 
enough that they are forced to earn by extra 
work the money necessary to clothe and feed 
‘their families, without their being made to feel 
that they are doing something discreditable? 

In behalf of these ministers who are forced to 
supplement their salaries I am asking you to not 
only withhold your criticism but to give your 
approval and blessing. And I would ask fur- 
ther, what in your opinion are the occupations 

or fields of labor that would interfere least with 
their ministerial work? 

This would remove from these men that fear 
under which no American citizen should be 
forced to labor. 


Sincerely, 
F. M. BARTON. 


Reply From Bishop Hughes 


Pointing out the dangers, but removing the ban on 
secular work where necessary. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Boston Area 
Episcopal Residence, 235 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 
June 2nd, 1921 
Mr. F. M. Barton, - 
Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
My dear brother Barton :— : 
I have your letter of May 19, received upon my re 
turn from the Pacific Coast. Ale 
In reply thereto, let me state that wherever it is 
absolutely necessary that a minister shoul supplement 
his pastoral wages in order to support his family, no 
fair objection can be raised. There are some offsets to 
this statement that ought to be given very careful con- 
sideration: i 
1. The first is that very often one man with a larger 
family finds it possible by plain living _and strict 
economy, to live on a salary which a man with a small- 
er family feels that he must supplement very consid- 
erably by outside labor. The question naturally is 
why one man should take on outside labor and the 
other not. ‘ 
9. There will be a continual temptation for men to 
make it a little easier for themselves financially by 
doing outside work when they could get along without 
adding this outside labor to their regular ministry. 
When once the standard of living has been lifted, it is 
exceedingly difficult to bring it down later. 
: 3. My third thought about the matter is that, fre- 
‘ quently, men who do outside work, and so are unable 
+o devote themselves to the one labor of the ministry, 
pull down their power of ministerial life. This means 
that they, likewise, pull down their earming power as 
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ministers, I think that I know men who might have 
been very great preachers if they had not divided 
themselves by taking on outside work. 

4. I am hoping that just now we may be able to 
maintain ministerial salaries on the present basis and 
advance them in a good many cases, while at the same 
time, the decline of the cost of living will work what 
is, in effect, a virtual increase of salary. 

From all the above, you will see my own drift of 
thinking on the matter. Personally, I have never been 
anything but a preacher. From first to last, I have 
declined to divide myself in any way. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Signed—Edwin H. Hughes. 


* * * 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, June 6th, 1921 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

235 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 

My dear Bishop Hughes :— 

Thank you for your letter on status of secular labor 
for ministers and especially -the warnings. But when 
a minister does manual labor it is proof to the church 
and the world that he needs an increase. When he 
gets that increase he should be honest enough to quit 
the extra work . 

Before your paragraph 4 becomes a settled opinion 
with you, I would ask you to consider that the salaries 
of some 50,000 preachers were not raised when living 
increased. 

There are some 3,162 Methodist ministers listed in 
Spring conference minutes, averaging $1,002 a year, 
half of them getting from $800 to $900 a year. 

In 1918 the government figures for the minimum of 
subsistence level for a family of five was $1683, and 
comfort level was $1760. 

Will you not think seriously over the proposition of 
a minimum salary of $1200, with deficit paid from 
Domestic Mission funds? 

I am enclosing proof of results of such action by the 
Salisbury district, Maryland conference. 

I appreciate your confidence and your sympathy in 
what I am trying to accomplish for the underpaid 
ministry. Sincerely, 

a F. M. Barton 


Two Pairs of Eyes 
Two men were living side by side, 
One lived for earth and carnal things; 
The other lived a life divine, 
And mounted as on eagle wings! 
What One Saw:— 
Something to eat and something to drink, 
Somewhere to sleep, a wife to abuse; 
A pipe in his mouth, a coat on his back, 
A hat and a shirt and a pair of good shoes! 
What the Other Saw:— 
He saw the earth, the sky, and stars; 
He read the sunset’s pictured story; 
He heard God’s voice within his soul, 
And walked with Him on earth to glory! 
—William Hood. 


(Continued from page 978) 


Keep Your Sundays for the Great Things of 
the Soul. 
For Your Children’s Sake—Come to Church. 
For Your Country’s Sake—Come to Church. 
For Your Neighbor’s Sake—Come to Church. 
For Your Soul’s Sake—Come to Church. 
You Need the Church—The Church Needs You. 
Anybody is Welcome in Every Church in This 
City. 
Por Your Soul’s Poise and Plenishing—Come 
to Church. 
The Church Offers Satisfaction to Man’s Most 
Ancient Needs. 
Faces 
All the world is faces— 
And behind these faces, 
Men live. 
God lives with some of them, 
But others live alone. 
—Moody Bible Institute Monthly. 


Why Not Practice the Gospel? 


The Expositor’s living salary campaign 1s 
getting into the denominational religious press, 
via editorial comments in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Collier’s Weekly, The Literary Digest, 
and the metropolitan dailies, New York Ameri- 
can, Boston Herald, San Diego Union, Kansas 
City Star, Cleveland Plain Dealer, ete. 

Zion’s Herald notices an editorial in the Bos- 
ton Herald on underpaid preachers. After call- 
ing attention to its own efforts and those of the 
Laymen’s Association, which secured an increase 
in the salary of every Methodist pastor in a 
New England district, it takes issue with the 
Boston Herald. Zion’s Herald says: 

Coming more closely to the consideration of 
the support of these pensioners, the Boston 
Herald quotes Mr. Talbott as saying: ‘‘One 
third of the pensioners received less than $100 
a year, and three fifths received less than 
$200. It seems hardly appropriate for the 
church to talk much about industrial injustice 
when it threats its own employees in this 
shameful way. The preacher must live on 
less than half of what the Government has 
established as a living wage. He cannot save 
up for old age. He must live in poverty and 
look forward to charity.’’ While we think 
that Mr. Talbott’s inference—evidently in- 
dorsed by the editor of The Boston Herald— 
that because the church is not doing its full 
duty in the way of ministerial support it 
ought not, therefore, ‘‘to talk much about in- 
dustrial imjustice,’’ is bad logic and worse 
ethics, nevertheless we are very glad for the 
‘emphasis on better compensation of ministers. 
Zion’s Herald says: It is bad logic and worse 

ethics for the Boston Herald to state that be- 
cause the church is not doing its full duty in the 
way of ministerial support it ought not there- 
fore ‘‘to talk much about industrial injustice.’’ 

In court when a man perjures himself he in- 
validates his testimony, and character witnesses 
are an important feature of many trials. On 
everything else except on paying a living salary 
to preachers Zion’s Herald and The Congrega- 
tionalist maintain that the church should prac- 
tice what it preaches. When the church was in 
the temperance fight it was agreed that it should 
serve unfermented wine at communion. And 
when a preacher preaches chastity and runs 
away with the choir soprano, these papers do not 
condone or excuse him. 

But these papers think it is perfectly consist- 
ent for their church to pay from $600 to $800 a 
year to a preacher with a family of five, and 
criticise the steel corporation for not paying 
more than $1465 a year. 

If the church is unable with all its supposed 
spiritual power to practise what it preaches, 
where does it imagine industry and the world 
in general is going to get the power to enable 
it to practice what the church preaches. 

It may be bad logic and worse ethics but it is 
very good gospel to practice what you preach. 
Some years ago a group of church men, ecclesias- 
tics, concluded that the religion was vocal and 
not manual. A young preacher of righteousness 
came along and told them a few things. He 
said: ‘‘They talk but do not act. They make up 
heavy loads and lay them on men’s shoulders, 
but they will not stir a finger to remove them.?? 
He said of them: ‘‘ You tithe mint and arise and 
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eummin and omit * * * : 
and faith.’’ Rather than change and practice 
what they preached, they crucified the Preacher., 


A prominent labor leader told me to let him [} 
unions |p 
thought of the church soft-soaping the unions |} 
and paying starvation wages to employes of |} 


know when I wanted to learn ‘what 


the church. - : ; 

The church prides itself on paying union 
wages to its printers but pays starvation wages 
to its preachers. 

It is as much against the principles of union 
labor to attend a church that pays its ministers 
sweat-shop wages, as it is to buy clothes made 
in a sweat-shop. 

The church leaders may get to ‘‘lolly-gagging’’ 
around with some labor leaders by denouncing 
concerns that pay double the wages that 50% 
of the churches pay. But they will never get 
far with the genuine leaders and the rank and 
file who are spending their lives in an effort to. 
get just wages and fair conditions. 


AN APPEAL TO PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL | 


ASSEMBLY FOR INCREASED SALARY 

An Associated Press dispatch dated Winona 
Lake, Ind. May 23, says: - 

The average salary of Presbyterian ministers 
is $1800 a year according to Dr. Henry B. 
Master, secretary of the board of ministerial re- 
lief and sustenance, who reported to 133d gen- 
eral assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the — 
United States here today. 

He urged that the elders bring to the atten- 
tion of the individual churches the necessity for 
higher salaries. Increased pensions should also 
be granted, Dr. Master declared, stating the 
present maximum of $500 annually should be in- 
creased to $1000. ; 

Efforts to obtain a union of the Evangelical 
churches in the world should be continued, it 
was decided. A proposal that the Presbyterian 
church cease activities toward a union was em- 
phatically voted down. 

The newspapers put this head on the dispatch: 

“Reports Pastors Average $1800 a Year.’’ 


Presbyterians pay better salaries than other | 


denominations. They have shown a willingness 
in listening to efforts for increase. But without 


analysis this $1800 average is apt to be mislead- || 


ing. We give beneath the analysis: 

Of the 9818 Presbyterian pastors: 

(lOireceive from. eee $ 750 to $ 1000 | 
4614 receive fLrOM..........ccc:ccceeeecceenee $1000 to $ 1500 || 
BOO4, LeCel VOuLLOM ak eae $1500 to $ 2000 || 

G04 receive fromfeesc..shicce oe $2000 to $ 3000 

BIO. LeCOl Vie LELOM tetera ee $3000 to $ 5000 | 

156 TECEIV.e: LrOM acres e eee $5000 to $ 7500 

32 receive FLOM. ccsseccsseeecsseesensees $7500 to $10000 | 


Or in other words about 50 per cent of Pres- 
byterian ministers are receiving less than the 
U.S. Steel Co. pays its unskilled laborers, $1465 
a year. But more to the point, the government 
reports on the standard of living show that 
the minimum of subsistence for a family of five 


justice and mercy |} 


is $1575, and the minimum of comfort level. 


is $2024. 
ministers are getting less than a living wage. 


Over 50 per cent of Presbyterian | 


But conditions in the Presbyterian church are | 
so much better than other denominations that 
Methodists and other preachers are transferring - 


to Presbyterian pulpits. 


The Bible and the Sea 


WM. L. STIDGER, Author of ‘‘Outdoor Men and Minds,’’ ‘‘Giant Hours,’’ etc. 


The influence of the sea on the literature of 
the world cannot be overstated. No great litera- 
_ ture, either ancient or modern, but that has, 
_ within its pages, the restlessness, the rolling 
wonder, the far thunder, and the near whisper- 
ing of the sea. Men talk to and of the sea as 
_ they would talk of a friend or an enemy. Men 
express hate, anger, jealousy, love, weariness, 
_ sorrow, avarice, envy, death, suffering, storm, 
“peace, calm, turbulency, surprise, stoicism, hys- 
_ teria—indeed every human emotion—in figures 


_ of speech taken from the sea. ; 


Recently I heard a humble man, who was not 
an orator, but who had become strangely articu- 
late because of his interest in the present world 
unrest, express the present crisis, as naturally 
as a child breathes, in a tremendous figure of 
speech taken from the sea that he knows so well. 
‘He said: ‘‘T was walking down along the Pacific 
Ocean near Monterey. There had been a ter- 
tific storm for a week, but the storm was over 
-and the sun was shining, and it was.as glorious 

a morning as I have ever seen. 

_ **But much to my surprise when I got down 
- along the shore, in spite of the singing of the 
- birds, the sunshine and the white clouds in the 
_ sky, the peaceful playing of little children, and 
smoke curling lazily from homes along the shore, 
the sea was still restless and turbulent and un- 
easy. It was the aftermath of the storm. 

““And so it is with our present unrest in the 
world. It is an aftermath of the great World 
War storm. The storm has passed, but the ocean 
of life is still restless. The waves still run 
high. There is still danger. But the oil of hu- 
man kindness, the oil of the Brotherhood of 
Justice of Jesus Christ will calm even that rest- 
lessness in time.’’ 

He was a comparatively ignorant, uneducated 
man, and yet he was speaking classical language. 
he was speaking great literature. He had be- 
come articulate unconsciously and, when he 
spoke the great thought that was in him, he 
used the simple, natural figures of speech that 
came from the sea he knows so well. So it has 
been down through the ages. So it will ever, 
and should ever be. And the wonderful Bible 
is full of figures of speech taken from the sea. 

It thrills one to catch these figures. One sees 
great Leviathans swimming through the pages 
of the Book of books; one hears great storms 
thundering; one sees humble men fishing; one 
sees a lonely Christ walking along the white 
sands of the sea. 

One feels at home in the Bible because one 
knows the sea. 

I heard a man say once: ‘‘I refuse to live any 
place where I cannot companion with a sea.’’ 

And the Bible is full and running over with 
seas. Sure enough, all of them are not seas in 
the way that we think of seas, for that word 
was used, as we shall see, interchangeably, to 
mean a lake, a great river, or an ocean. But 
of one thing we are certain, and that is, that 
the Biblical writers were familiar with the 
Mediterranean. And of another thing we are 
sure; that the very first Biblical scenes open 
on a world that is nothing but Sea; and that the 
very ending of the Book is regnant with the 
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setting of a sea in the midst of which was 
Patmos, the Island of Patmos, the Island of 
Visions. So the Bible is, as it were, framed in 
a framework of seas. 

There is hardly a book in the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelations, that does not have sev- 
eral references to the sea. The statistics of 
these references are interesting. Exodus and 
the Psalms seem to have the greatest number of 
such references; the former having the lead with 


* thirty-two, and the latter with thirty references. 


Isaiah has twenty-seven references to the sea. 
In the New Testament, Revelations has twenty- 
six references and Matthew eighteen. The New 
Testament itself has, all told, close to one hun- 
dred references to the sea in its figures of 
speech. 

The first inquiry that comes to the Bible read- 
er is: What seas did the Biblical writers actually 
know? Or did they mean by the expression 
““sea’’? just an average lake; and a compara- 
tively small one at that; such as the Lake of 
Galilee? 

We see many references in the Bible to snow, 

and we wonder where the Bible writers found 
their references to snow. Then we recall that 
the mountains of Galilee were covered with 
snow, and that when the snow melted in the 
spring from Mt. Hermon, the waters of Galilee 
were raised several inches. 
_In running our minds back over the stories 
of the Bible we remember something of the 
thrill that we had in the story of the Children 
of Israel, who were led through the Red Sea, 
and of the east wind that swept the waves back 
and then later drowned Pharaoh’s men in the 
midst of the sea. 

It is certain that the writers of the Old and 
the New Testaments were familiar with several 
of what they called ‘‘seas.’’ One was, of course, 
the Red Sea. Then there was the Mediterranean 
Sea (to which there are references in Exodus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy), the Dead Sea, and 
the Sea of Galilee. 

In addition to these references Biblical writ- 
ers also frequently referred to the Nile and the 
Euphrates, as ‘‘seas.’’ 

"The Mediterranean, being the limit of the 
western boundaries of Palestine, made the Old 
Testament writers familiar with the seas, and 
consequently we find them using many figures 
of speech to carry their spiritual lessons to those 
to whom they were speaking, and to succeeding 
generations. 

In addition to having direct knowledge of 
these four seas and the two rivers which I have 
mentioned, there were figurative references to 
the sea made by Biblical writers that are fascin- 
ating in their aptness, their bigness, and their 
force. 

If there was any one thing more than any 
other thing that was characteristic of the He- 
brew writer it was his bigness of thought. He 
never thought in terms of brooks if he could get 
a river; in terms of hills if he could get a moun- 
tain; in terms of ponds if he could get a sea to 
express what he wanted to say. He dreamed big 
dreams of his God; he had great thoughts, and 
he must needs choose from the biggest material 


thing his Jehovah had produced to carry his 
thought to people. 

His figurative references were to the 
‘‘Deeps,’’ which meant to him the Primeval 
Sea whence all came. His second reference was 
to the ocean stream and subterranean waters; 
his third, to any great quantity of water; his 
fourth, to the deep places of the underworld, the 
abode of the dead. 

The images of the sea were used in order to 
teach the lessons of man’s grief, which is ‘‘as 
the unquiet sea;’’ the lesson of the doubtful 
man, who is as ‘‘the waves tossed by the 


wind;’’ the wicked men, who are ‘‘as raging , 


waves of the sea foaming out their own shame.’’ 
Great Moments of the Book and the Sea 


The first scenes which we have in the Bible 
are ones in which the sea covered the face of the 
earth, and God’s spirit ‘‘hovered upon the face 
of the waters’’ or ‘‘was brooding upon the face 
of the waters’’ and God said: ‘‘Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters and let it 
divide the waters from the waters.’’ 


This is a weird and wonderful scene. Some 
of us have seen it dramatised in ‘‘The Crea- 
tion’’ and we have felt the dense darkness of 
the chaos that was upon the earth. We have 
felt the wash of ceaseless waves; we have felt 
and heard the thunder of ceaseless surf; we have 
felt and known the impenetrable darkness that 
was upon the face of the earth until God di- 
vided the waters from the land. 

Then we have thrilled, as I have said, to the 
story of the Red Sea and the Children of Israel 
fleeing from their slavery; with those dramatic 
incidents of the pause on the banks of the Red 
Sea; the fears in the hearts of those who were 
being led; the doubtings of leadership; the final 
entry into the paths of the sea wherein the 
winds swept the waters back; the dramatic safe 
passage of God’s children and the final annihila- 
tion of Pharaoh’s army when the winds turned 
and swept the waters of the sea over them. We 
- never had read such a thrilling story as that 
until in later years we knew of tidal waves such 
as the Galveston wave, and tidal waves caused 
by earthquake upheavals in the midst of the 
sea. 

Then, when we read that marvelous 38th chap- 
ter of Job, we were thrilled with its description 
of the seas. We heard the thunder of Jehoval’s 
voice as Job listened: 

“Or who shut up the sea with doors, when it 
brake forth as if it had issued out of the womb? 

When I made the cloud the garment thereof 
and thick darkness a swaddling band for it. 

And brake up for it my decreed place and set 
bars and doors, 

And said ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed’?’’ 

What a tremendously challenging series of 
questions that is! How it thrills and stirs and 
subdues and humbles one in the face of the God 
of the Seas and Oceans. 

Then we remembered beautiful Gal ilee. 
Throughout the New Testament references to 
Galilee are many. Some of the most striking 
scenes of the New Testament take place on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

Galilee itself is not a large lake. We have 
hundreds of them larger in our own United 


States. Our Great Lakes, our Chautauqua, our’ 
Tahoes, are all large than Galilee was. 


It is only about thirteen miles long by seven 
miles across. It is pear shaped. Lach spring, 
as I have said, its waters rise when the snows 
of old Mt. Hermon melt and pour into it, just as 
our own Yosemite streams and waterfalls are 
larger at noon time because of the snows that 
have melted on the mountains the preceding day 
and pour down their mountain pathways. 

Galilee is buried in a deeply depressed basin. 
Authorities say that the Sea of Galilee has not 
changed much in nineteen centuries, so that it 
is about the same as it was at that time when 
Jesus walked its beautiful banks and sailed its 
placid surface or its storm-tossed waves. The 
depth of the sea is from north to south along the 
course of the Jordan river and is from 130 to 
148 feet. This does not seem very deep com- 
pared with our own mountain lakes which have 
been estimated to be thousands of feet deep. 
Nor does the Lake of Galilee mean much in size 
or beauty as compared with our Tahoe. Indeed, 
we have more than 1200 lakes in our own Sierras, 
every one of which is larger and deeper and 
more beautiful than Galilee, but there is no such 
music in their names to charm the world; no 
such eternal romance centering about their very 
shores; no recollection of the Hope of the world 
ever lingered over their blue waters. 


Scenes on Galilee 


Some of the most wonderful stories in con- 
nection with the life and ministry of Jesus hap- 
pened on the shores of Galilee. In fact, the life 
of Jesus might be called a great world drama 
with the shores of Galilee as a stage, and the 
sea itself as a background. It was a wonder- 
fully beautiful setting. 

Flowing out of the southern end of the lake is 
the river Jordan. Centered about this wonderful 
river, as we have seen, are some of the great 
scenes in the life of Christ; His call and His 
baptism. 

But the first scene on the shores of Galilee is 
that where he calls four of His disciples to fol- 
low him. 

‘“And walking by the sea of Galilee he saw 
two brethren, Simon who is called Peter, and 
Andrew his brother casting a net into the sea; 
for they were fishers.’’ 

It was a beautiful scene in early morning. 

You will remember that Jesus had just come 
from His journey in the wilderness. 

First there was His baptism in the Jordan. 
After this He walked down the Jordan and out 
into the wilderness where His temptation oc-_ 
curred and then back to Galilee. 

Here we see some of the truly tremendous 
moments of His life spent out of doors; on a 
river; in the wilderness and on a sea. He went 
across the river to the woods and thence to 
the sea. 

Then when He had called the first two dis- 
ciples from fishing in blue Galilee he went a bit 
further and saw two brothers, James the son of 
Zebedee and John his brother in the boat with 
their father, mending their nets, and they 
straightway left the boats and followed Jesus. 

The Four Thousand Fed 

The second great scene was at evening time. — 
The first was in the morning. There were only 
six people in the setting of the first scene. 


There are between four and five thousand in the 
evening setting. The sun has set, for Galilee 


is the lowest lake known to geologists, and the 


surrounding mountains hide the sun early. The 
four thousand had come to hear Jesus preach. 
His fame had gone throughout all the land about 
Galilee. His headquarters were at Capernaum, 
and the news of his miracles spread fast until 
people thronged about him. 

He saw that they had had no chance to eat 
and that hundreds of them were hungry. 

When Jesus asked how much food the disciples 
had they replied that they had seven loaves and 
a few small fishes. And Jesus blessed the food 
and there was plenty and to spare. ‘‘And they 


- that did eat were four thousand men besides the 


women and children.’’ It is the scene of one of 
his most spectacular miracles; this beautiful 
Galilee. 

Jesus Walks the Sea 


This is night time. The first great scene was 
’ morning; the second great scene of the feeding 
was evening; but the third great scene on the 
Lake of Galilee is night time. 

He had just performed the great miracle of 
feeding the thousands and this miracle, in addi- 
tion to that of the healings that He had per- 
formed, aroused the people who followed him to 
a great pitch of enthusiasm, .and they would 
make Him King, whether or no. Jesus saw this 
as he stood by the lake, while evening shadows 
were gathering. When he saw this he withdrew 
into the mountains to be alone. While Jesus 
was in the mountains his disciples when night 
fell started to cross the lake by boat to go into 
Capernaum. It was no unusual thing for the 
Master to remain out over night in the moun- 
tains to pray, so they were not surprised. 
Neither did they fear for him. He had his way. 


He Had a Way 


He had a way; 

This Christ of ours; 

And when the day 

Was through, and flowers 
Asleep He went to pray. 


He had a way 

Of sitting by the sea 

To watch the play 

Of waters on blue Galilee; 
To watch and pray. 


He had a way 

Of slipping off by night 
To rest and pray; 
Returning when the light 
Was heralding the day. 


It was His way 

To love the seas, 

The rivers, mountains, 
Flowers and blessed trees; 
It was His way 

To search the sky 

By night, to know 

The stars, the clouds on high. 


He walked the sea 
Of Galilee 

One stormy night 
With footsteps light. 
He brake the bread 
On that blest shore. 
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One of his ways was to pray at night on the 
mountain sides. So that night they started for 
Capernaum. 

‘And it was now dark,’’ the story says in 
John, 6th chapter. And as was frequently the 
way with the Sea of Galilee—for it had its 
peculiar ways also—a storm blew up suddenly. 
They were frightened by the waves; but more 
frightened when suddenly through the darkness 
they saw a form walking towards them across 
the turbulent waves. Jesus saw their fright and 
cried out to them, ‘‘Fear not; it is I.’’ 


Nothing happens in the Bible that does not 
have its purpose. It is orderly history, but all 
extraneous things are left out. The essentials 
in the life of Jesus are all in the New Testa- 
ment. Much that would be fascinating reading 
has not been put in, but all that is fundamental 
has been set down for us, and it has been 
written ‘‘With a pen of iron and the point of a 
diamond.’’ 

And there is but one reason why Poets, Sages, 
Prophets and the disciples of Jesus himself 
spoke and that was to teach. When they used a 
figure of speech connected with a river, a sea, 
a tree, a bird,.a desert, a rock, a wave, or a 
storm, it was for a purpose. No figures of 
speech idle their way into the Book. They earn 
their way into that sacred auditorium of good 
people and good things and high and holy truths. 

One may go through the Bible from the be- 
ginning and find that where figures of speech 
are used in connection with the sea that many 
great truths are taught thereby, but the most. 
dominant truth and the one that is more often 
repeated than any other is the great truth that 
is expressed in the phrase ‘fHe holdeth the Sea 
in His hands.’’ From the fascinating story of 
the Creation of the World down through the 
early books of the Bible, through mountain-like 
Job into the tales of Galilee found in the New 
Testament and on into Revelations, one might 
say that God is trying to show his children that 
he holds the sea in the hollow of his great, 
kindly hands of might and love. 

‘*And the depth of the sea is like unto the 
depth that is God’s love’’ is the other lesson 
that Prophets and Poets try to teach humanity 
through figures of speech connected with the sea. 
These two stand out above all others. True, 
there are many more, but these are the great 
Twin Stars of this figure, as it is used in the 
Book. 

Dr. Jowett tells of one of his recent trips 
across the Atlantic when the ship was passing 
over the spot where the Titanic went down and 
the captain called it to his attention, saying, 
‘<We are now passing over the spot where the 
Titanic went down.’’ 

Dr. Jowett tells of what an impressive mo- 
ment it was to him, and then of his thought of 
the depth of God’s love; his thought that God’s 
love was deep enough to reach down into the 
mud of the deepest seas; high enough to reach 
into the skies; wide enough to reach into the 
uttermost corner of the world. 


It was not only a witty but a profound saying 
of Prof. A. T. Robertson that he believed the 
Bible to be the word of God because it has stood 
so much preaching. What other book would not 
have been exhausted? Of what other book would 
we not tire?—Christian Evangelist. 


Church Bulletin Boards and Their “Bullets” 


By EVAN J. LENA 


Every church should have a Bulletin Board 
and make every Bulletin Board pay its way every 
week. Use a ‘‘bullet’’ sermonette from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive. Give passersby something 
helpful and uplifting, or a startling challenge, 
to think about. The best use on Saturday is to 
give the topics of Sunday’s sermons, hours of 
service, etc. A friend wrote me the other day 
about bulletin boards. He said, ‘‘ First, note the 
fact that the Church Bulletin Board is ‘in it’ 
these days. Second, that a good article, with 
illustrations as to ways to use the board, would 
be mighty acceptable to board users. Third, 
you are the fellow to write that article.’’ 

One matter of first importance is that the 
type-setter should ‘‘display’’ the ‘‘bullets’’ so 
as to suggest the way they will look—the way 
they ought to be set up on the bulletin-board. 
The style of type used on boards is very plain, 
should be and is. Usually the type comes in 
about four sizes, from one-half inch to three 
inches, with slight variations with different 
makers‘of boards. It is important that each 
‘bullet’? should have the best possible, most 
striking display. One must bear in mind that 
the average board will not take many words 
per line of the larger-sized type. At the same 
time the smaller sizes of letters must not be used 
in long lines, but only for contrast and in short 
lines. 

I_add herewith first a few original sermonette 
‘‘bullets’’? with display: 


Leave the CHURCH in the LURCH? 
But, Neighbor, Hark! 

AT THE END, if you do, 

The CHURCH’S FRIEND may leave you 
In—the DARK! 

Abraham Lincoln said: ‘‘A MAN’S LEGS 
ought to be long enough to reach the ground.’’ 
And a MAN’S HEAD ought to be long enough 
to reach SOLID GROUND for the conviction 
that Church Going Pays! 

There are 168 Hours in a WEEK! 

Can’t you spare ONE OF THEM for the 
HOUSE OF GOD? 

BIBLE WARRANT FOR ADVERTISING: 
Jeremiah 50:2—‘‘PUBLISH and CONCEAL 
NOT!?? 

But it is better for each user of a bulletin 
board to use his own ingenuity in the matter of 
display. We therefore add a number of original 
bullets without display. 

Disprove your ablest arguments, men may; 

Refute your Christian life, they find no way! 

Debate Him— 

They ’ll hate Him! 

Live Him— 

They’ll love Him. 

The greatest and the best book in the world 
is the Bible! And it is the Bible that commands 
every man to go to church! 

Best Churchman—Best Workman! 

Best Believer—Best Business Man! 

Best Christian—Best Citizen! 

EVERY TIME! 


Argue for Jesus? They’ll try to disprove Him! 
Live just like Jesus! They’ll learn to love 
Him! 


Can you find a beter way 
For to spend the Sabbath day 
Than we’re taught in the Book? 
In Isaiah fifty-eight: 
Thirteen, fourteen—Up to date! 
Get the Bible now, and look! 


The aeroplane has mighty power! 

Flies higher up than Babel’s Tower! 

But neither Tower nor Aeroplane 

Can ever the Gate to Heaven gain. 

—John 14:6 

Here are other sermonettes or church bulletin 
board bullets gathered from various sources. 

Here is one for the week before Lincoln’s 
birthday: 

Lincoln Went to Church. Do YOU? 

The same would do for Washington’s birthday: 

Washington Went to Church. Do YOU? 

The week before*the Fourth of July display 
any one of these: 

As an Act of Patriotism Come to Church. 

The Most Direct Way of Serving the Country 
is by Loyalty to RELIGION. 

The Church is the State’s Hope of Stability. 

For Reasons of Citizenship Come to Church. 

The week before Election day use such as any 
of these: j 

Kindred Failures—Absenteeism from the Bal- 
lot Box and from Church. 

Let’s Be American! There’s no ‘‘Right of 
Revolution’? Where People Have the Ballot. 

Every Non-Attendant Virtually VOTES for 
the Elimination of the Church. 3 

During Holy Week place this one: 

The Way Home is the Way of the Cross. 

On Easter Sunday morning let this one be 
seen on the board: 

The Easter Message is Life—Freer—FAIRER 
—FULLER—LIFE! 

About the time people start on vacations or 
in a community where summer vacationists 
gather place this one on your board: 

Vacation? Helping the Church Anywhere 
Helps the Church Everywhere. 

Before Thanksgiving Day this: 

The Best Thanksgiving is Thanks-living. 

Before revival meetings such as these: 

There Never Was a Time Like Now to Square 
Yourself With God. 

You Cannot Make Yourself the Man You 
Ought to Be By Letting God Alone. 

Don’t Try to Be Neutral Towards Christ; 
It’s Impossible. 

Now—Not By and By. 

The week before New Year’s Day use such as 
one of these: 

Happy New Year! Why Not Make a New 
Start? Come to Church. 

A New Year—New Life—New Purpose—New 
Power. 

Here are others of a general nature: 

Personal Touch With Jesus is the Beginning 
of Christian Service. 

Stand With the Church for the Best Things. 

There is Welcome—Worship—Work in the 
Church for You. 

Lonely? The.Church Offers Friendship. 

The Church Stands for the Best Things. Line 
Up. (Continued on page 973) 
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July brings to mind the thought of patriotism 
and it is the church’s opportunity to interweave 
into the expression of patriotism this year a 
religious fervor so that patriotism and religion 
may think together and work together. Most 


“ministers who are in touch with the life and 


interest of the community can influence the lead- 
ers to include religious ideals in the program. 
It is especially appropriate this year because we 
are told on aimost every hand that the only 
thing that will save the world for a great worth 
while future is the application of religion. By 
this is mean the Christian religion and specific- 
ally Christian ethics. Let the minister prepare 
and deliver a strong patriotic sermon Sunday pre- 
ceding the Fourth of July in which he points out 
the moral needs of the nation. Let the church 
speak in strong language on this great subject 
this year. 
* *¥ * 

This is the month of conventions, vacations and 
picnes. In many ways it is a hard month for 
the minister who remains in his parish. Congre- 
gations usually dwindle in July and August and 
sometimes nearly break ministers’ hearts. We 
hope that all of our readers will have a vacation 
during this month, and that their churches will 
remain open and be provided with good supplies. 
But we know full well that only a comparative 
few will enjoy complete rest. The only vacation 
many will have is what will come through ‘‘sup- 
plies’’ or exchanges. That means preaching every 
Sunday somewhere, but the minister can recon- 
struct his ‘‘old’’ sermons before these new con- 
gregations. That will be some rest. After many 
years of experience we believe that a vacation is 
necessary for efficiency and every minister would 
be a better minister all the year through if he 
could have one month’s rest or change. Taken at 
the season when church work is at a low ebb in 
his own church will do no harm to anyone. 

But there are some ministers who will remain 
on their jobs throughout the summer. Perhaps 
they take their vacations during the winter so 
as to be prepared for summer work but there 
are others who cannot get away and must face 
the conditions as they exist. We are having 
them in mind and they will find some helps in 
this month’s methods department. 

* * * 

May we call the attention of our readers to 
some worthwhile books for vacation reading? 
Some men say they do not want to see a book 
during vacation! Of course one does not care 
to be tied down to the necessity of reading, but. 
there are times on vacation when reading is a 
pleasure, a recreation or a source of spiritual 
uplift. Take a few books along and sit under a 
tree or by the sea and commune with the spirit 
that is in it.. Here are a few books you may read 
with joy and profit: ‘‘What Christianity Means 
to Me,’’? Lyman Abbott (Macmillan, N. Y.) 
‘What and Where Is God,’’ Richard L. Swain 
(Maemilian, N. Y. $1.50). ‘‘Jesus in the Hx- 
perience of Men,’’ T. R. Glover (Association 
Press, N. Y. $1.90). ‘‘At One with the Invis- 
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ible’’ (Studies in Mysticism) edited by E. H. 
Sneath. Ph. D., (Macmillan, N. Y. $3.00). ‘‘The 
Dame School of Experience’’ Samuel McChord 
Crothers (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.00). 
“The Book of Job’’, Morris Jastrow, Jr. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $4.00). ‘‘A 
People’s Life of Christ,’’? J. Patterson-Smyth 
(Revell, N. Y.). ‘‘The Life of Christ’’, C. Rob- 
inson Lees (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.) Take 
along a volume of the New Testament in some 
different translation. Ferrar Fenton’s is very 
interesting (Oxford Press, N. Y.) James 
Moffatt’s is rewarding (F. M. Barton, Cleve- 
land), also Kent’s New Testament in the shorter 
Bible series. Weymouth’s is also very much 
worth while. 

We are very grateful to all our readers who 
send us material for use in the methods depart- 
ment. We wish more of you would do so. Why 
not put the editor’s name on your mailing list. 
Tell us how you’manage your work for the 
summer. Send us samples of all your printed 
matter. It will help other men when vacation 
comes around next year. Send to Rev. Elisha A. 
King, 594 South T1th St., San Jose, California. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO IN JULY 


1. If the attendance at church and Sunday 
school is seriously affected by the heat, combine 
your two gatherings into one and have a combin- 
ation service. In some schools where it is diffi- 
eult to get teachers for the summer the whole 
school is divided into convenient groups and are 
taught by a single teacher. All the little children 
are handled in one class, all the juniors in one class 
and so on through the departments. If necessary 
still further consolidation may be carried through. 
Instead of dismissing the school, the sermon is 
made a part of the morning program and every- 
one remains. Where this has been tried good 
results have come. 

2. Sunday morning services in July are some- 
times made more pleasant and attractive by the 
large use of flowers for decoration. Potted 
plants and bouquets may be placed on the pulpit 
platform, at the windows and at the entrance to 
the church. Sometimes birds in cages are hung 
around. With a generous supply of fans the 
congregation may be kept cool and comfortable. 

3. The Sunday evening problem in July is 
sometimes almost impossible. We believe that 
the whole problem is easily solved in the small 
town when the churches combine in union serv- 
ices out of doors. The ministers of the town 
can, if they will, arrange their vacations so that 
one minister at least will always be on hand to 
conduct the services. If there are visiting clergy- 
men they can be invited to speak. 

Such combined efforts enable the leaders to 
always have a group of singers and ushers on 
hand. The writer remembers with much pleasure 
and profit many such union out door meetings 
during the summer. If, however, you cannot 
arrange for such meetings try, yourself’, to carry 
through out door plans of your own. Jf you can 
get a tent to spread somewhere where it is cooler 


than in or near the church do that, but try to 
have your meeting different. The variety will 
attract some people and it is people you are 
after. 5 

4. During these vacation days it is possible 
to try out the Vacation Bible School idea. You 
will find suggestions in the June EXPOSITOR. 
Secure a copy of HE. C. Knapp’s ‘‘The Sunday 
School Between Sundays’’ (Revell Co., N. Y.) 
and see what can be done. Many churches are 
fortunate in having the co-operation of the Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in their programs of 
summer camps. Wonderfully fine programs are 
planned and carried through by the local asso- 
ciations or country organizations. We have re- 
cently discovered a Community Y. M. C. A. at 
work in a small city. The Secretary is a splendid 
young man who operates through existing or- 
ganizations and agencies.and supervises the boys’ 
activities. This year this young man is leading 
a great boys’ camp. He has in his team of adult 
workers ministers and laymen of the local 
ehurches. Wherever possible churches ought to 
link up with such agencies to give their boys and 
girls every possible advantage. In all these 
camps there is a distinctive religious spirit that 
underlies and breathes through them. Boys and 
girls are usually much benefitted by these ex- 
periences. Under these conditions churches as 
such do not need to carry on independent camps. 

5. Since the stereopticon and moving picture 
have come into’ such common use the average 
minister can make them serve a special purpose 
Sunday nights during the summer. They can be 
used out of doors with good effect. We learned 
this during the war. 

There are attachments now that can be made 
with automobile engines to secure light for the 
moving picture. The DeVry Corporation, 1240 
Marianna St., Chicago, supplies such a generator. 
There are portable moving picture machines that 
are very useful. The DeVry, as above, make a 
““suit case’? moving picture machine that works 
well anywhere, in a small room, a hall, or out of 
-doors. ‘There are several others, for example 
‘“‘The Acme’’ of Chicago. If you are specially 
interested, send for a copy of ‘‘The Moving 
Picture Age,’’? a monthly magazine devoted to 
the educational picture business. Address, 418 
So. Market, Chicago, or Room 308, 51 East 42nd 
St., New York ‘City. 

You can use a White cloth screen on the side of 
a building or arrange a frame for it.’ In many 
places this would prove wonderfully effective and 
surely get a crowd. 


The stereopticon may be used out of doors in | 


much the same way with less trouble and ex- 
pense. Churches have done this with much 
satisfaction. With the lantern one may conduct 
a complete service including hymns, scripture, 
prayer, sermon, benediction. In fact almost any- 
thing can be made into a lantern slide. 

For those who are unable to secure slides of 
this nature easily, let us suggest an easy and 
economical method. Send to the Standard Slide 
Corporation, 209 West 48th St., N. Y., for a box 
of Standard Gold Typewriter Slides. You can 
write anything you wish on these slides with 
your typewriter and then put the transparent 
films between two slide cover glasses and paste 
up the sides and there you are. You ean get 
colored inks and special pens to write or draw 
anything you wish on your cover glass and use 
these for slides. The Standard Slide Corporation 
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will furnish a ‘‘Slidene Outfit’’ consisting of 6 — 
colored inks, 24 cover glasses, 6 special pens and — 
chart all complete for $1.75. (50 typewriter — 
slides will cost you $2.00). If you have never | 
used these you will find a whole new world of 
possibilities open to you through this method of 
making your own slides. 

6. If you hold Sunday evening meetings and — 
your church building is hot and stuffy, take the — 
seats out of doors or make benches in the church 
yard and hold a twilight service. It will prove 
restful and helpful. 


A HOT WEATHER SERVICE 


Instead of holding a separate preaching serv- 
ice during the hot weather Rev. W. O. Rogers, 
of Plymouth Church, Terre Haute, speaks for 
twenty minutes to the whole Sunday school, 
making a combined morning service which has 
been going splendidly. Asa result of giving out 
a list of prospects for the church to work for 
definitely, 10 new members were gathered in one 
Sunday in June. 


A GOOD SESSION 


The session of First church of Wilkinsburg, 
Pittsburgh, has agreed to supply the pulpit one 
Sunday and provide for this midweek meeting 
one Wednesday evening each month in order that 
the minister Dr. George Taylor, may be able to 
give the entire week to pastoral work. It is Dr. 
Taylor’s plan to visit every home of the chureh 
and know the families personally. 


MOVIES ATTRACT OROWDS 


At the Second Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, 
motion picture sermons are given on the lawn 
in front of the chapel every Wednesday and 
Sunday evening during July. The screen is so 
placed as to attract the crowds of people 
constantly going by on the busy thorough- 
fare. Large numbers that seldom or never enter 
church doors stop to look and listen; many of 
them filtering in and taking inviting seats that 
have been prepared. Cornet and vocal solos are 
added attractions. A large sign at the entrance 
gives welcome. The pictures take up such sub- 
jects as ‘‘Joseph,’’ ‘‘The Chosen Prince David,’’ 
‘“Judith, the Deliverer of Israel,’’ and ‘‘From 
Manger to Throne’’ as represented by the Ober- 
ammergau passion play. 

Many Baltimore churches hold union services 
with neighboring churches of different denomi- 
nations. Some of them combine during July 
and August. The services alternate and the mid- 
week prayer meetings are conducted in the 
church, which during that month did not hold 
Sunday service. 


DENOMINATIONAL PAPER 
PROBLEM 


A great many pastors realize the value of hav- 
ing the denominational paper go into every 
home in their parish but cannot see their way 
clear to get it there. Dr. George E. Burlingame, 
a Baptist Evangelist, has just won a prize of ten 
dollars from ‘‘The Baptist’’? for a plan that 
would solve the problem. Here is his method: 

Solicit from every family contributing to the 
current expenses of the church, an additional 
offering of 5 cents per week, to be included in 
the weekly offerings, but explicitly for ‘‘The 
Baptist’’ fund. Carry this fund as a separate 
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account on the books and from it pay for ‘‘The 

Baptist’’ to be sent to every family in the church. 
Those who are too poor to pay will have the 
paper sent to them from the fund as will all 
others. 

. For example, take a church of thirty-five fami- 
lies. Suppose of this number twenty-five make 
_ the extra contribution of 5 cents per week. Their 
gift will amount to $65. The church, having 
provided for every family in the church, will 
receive the special rate of $2, and the cost of 
- sending the paper to the thirty-five families is 
— but $70. 

The investment by the church of the small 
amount necessary to complete the,fund will be 
repaid many fold by the increased interest cre- 
ated by the visits of the denominational weekly. 
The fact that The Baptist fund is an extra or 
“*rider’’ should be constantly kept in view. The 
_ fund should not be confused with that for current 
expenses and missions. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


We have recently received a calendar from the 
First Congregational Church of Stockton, Calif., 
Which carries a unique report. On the second 
page is this statement: ‘‘First Quarterly Report 
for 1921 of the Spiritual and Financial Welfare 
_ of the Church.’’ Then follows a most interesting 
detailed report of the membership of the church. 
The attendance record shows a gain. 

After this careful statement about membership, 
attendance, etc., comes the financial report for 
the same length of time. It reveals the fact that 
a considerable number of ‘‘friendly citizens’’ 
are backing up the minister’s efforts. What 
would a lot of our churches do if their ministers 
did not draw the friendly people into their con- 
gregations? Many a minister is literally carrying 
the extra expense of a larger work through his 
personal power to interest ‘‘outsiders’’ who give 
generously into the offering plate. This report 
shows a 200 per cent increase in plate collec- 
_ tions but only a 6% increase in church budget 

pledges. At the close of the statistics the officers 
of the church make a very business like explan- 
ation of conditions and ask for certain definite 
co-operation. 

We happen to know the splendid work that is 
being done by this minister and we are much 
pleased to note his use of modern methods. This 
plan of printing a quarterly report will be a 
great aid in building up an intelligent constitu- 
ency. We would be glad to receive any other 
similar printed reports from our readers. 


SIMULTANEOUS SOCIALS 


Rev. 8S. Fraser Langford, Redlands, Calif. 

Necessity, the mother of invention drove us to 
it in the First Baptist Church of Redlands. We 
had to find some jway to bring the whole church 
together in a social way. We have found that 
way by holding simultaneous graded socials twice 
a year. 

Three hundred and twenty-five people attended 
the spring social, April 8th. They ranged all the 
way from junior age to over eighty years of age, 
and all had a good time in their own way. 
The slogan was, come prepared to have a good 
time, in a good way, for a good cause. 

We felt that it was impossible to arrange one 
social to meet the requirements of all ages repre- 
sented in the church, so sensibly, just as we do 
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in the Sunday School, we graded our social in 
order to meet demands. 

After the general assembly program, which 
occurred at the beginning, four simultaneous 
socials Were held in different parts of the church 
building. In the beginning all were together. 
The galleries were filled with children and down 
stairs the adults and young people mingled to- 
gether. Bright eyes looked over the railings with 
keen interest drinking in every word of the open- 
ing program, listening eagerly for the little 
touches that made them feel that they were a 
part of the church life. On the main floor the 
happy faces of the adults and young people made 
an inspiring sight. This general assembly social 
is in charge of the Woman’s Union of the church, 
as is also the refreshments which summoned them 
all together again at the close. 

After a few happy remarks appropriate to the 
occasion in which the pastor dwelt on the neces- 
sity of the church in the life of men and women, 
he dismissed the people to the various parts of 
the church where social committees took them in 
charge and gave them an hour of happy merri- 
ment. In company with Dr. J. D. Springton, 
religious work director, the pastor dropped in on 
these various socials to see how many things 
were going, and they were certainly going some. 
Down stairs in the class rooms for men and 
women one hundred and sixty-seven adults were 
forgetting the flying years in a genuine good 
time. The Intermediate group and the Juniors 
were thoroughly enjoying themselves as were 
also both Senior and High School groups. 

At the close all were summoned to the refresh- 
ments. Three hundred and twenty-five were 
served. The rapid growth of this church has 
demanded these socials as a means of getting 
the members acquainted with each other, and 
it is believed that these simultaneous socials have 
solved the problem socially. One of our mem- 
bers past the eighty mark was heard to say: ‘‘I 
laughed until I was tired. It took me back to 
my girlhood days.’’ 


INDUCING CHILDREN TO READ THE BIBLE 

Our readers will appreciate the efforts of 
Goodenough & Woglom in trying to make Bible 
reading a real pleasure. They have issued what 
they call ‘‘Bible Memory Helps.’’ They are 
prepared by Amos R. Wells. ‘There are six sub- 
jects in the set or package which come in an 
envelope. The six cards are beautifully illus- 
trated in colors. They are works of art and 
would be appreciated and kept by any young 
person who cared at all for his Bible. 

Some of the titles are ‘‘Principal Prophecies 
of Christ,’’. ‘‘Most Wonderful Psalms,’’ ‘‘The 
Most Precious Parables,’’ ‘‘The Bible’s Most 
Beautiful Chapters.’’ The price is very low be- 
ing only twenty cents a set of six cards in an 
envelope or two dollars a hundred. These are 
just what ministers and Sunday School teachers 
need to give to the boys and girls and young 
people who are showing evidences of a develop- 
ing religious interest. 

Another similar arrangement of Bible book 
marks is found in the series called ‘‘Bible Pre- 
seriptions’’ also put up by Dr. Wells. The price 
is the same. These cards are printed, as the 
others, in colors and are very attractive and 
beautiful. We feel like expressing a word of 
thanks to the author of these beautiful Bible 
helps and the printer certainly comes in for 


praise. We wish every reader of this magazine 
would secure one or both of these sets. 


HAVE AN INVENTORY WEEK 


The First Baptist Church of Vinton, Lowa, re- 
cently designated a period of seven days as ‘‘In- 
ventory Week.’’ Members were asked to take 
stock of love, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, and self-control. Good 
idea.* 

GROUP LEADERS PRAY FOR FAMILIES 

At the Church of the Covenant, New York City 
members have formed themselves into twenty 
groups of from six to ten families each. The 
leaders of these groups undertake to know the 
people in their divisions, greet them at church 
services, take them bulletins when absent, keep 
the pastor informed of their special needs and 
remember them individually each day in prayer. 


A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT 
The following display advertisement is taken 
from ‘‘The Assistant Pastor,’’ of Bethany, Mo., 
and would make a most effective advertisement 
for a local newspaper. Why not try something 


like that during the week? 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Cecil V. Pearce 
Minister 
If a member, Duty calls you. 
If a non-church goer, this invites you. 
If a stranger, a church home for you. 


Whosoever you may be, a welcome awaits 
you— 
at the 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


MAKING THE MOST OF SUNDAY NIGHT 


Plymouth Church, Seattle, has had a long, 
varying experience with the Sunday night prob- 
lem. It is a large down town church and ought 
to draw crowds every Sunday but it has not 
always done so. Recently this church ealled a 
minister from Lowell, Mass., and incidentally 
called him by long distance telephone. (This 
same church once called its pastor from South 
Africa by cable!) 

Now, the new minister, who has had a long 
and successful pastorate in the Hast, wrote a 
letter to Plymouth church and in it put his finger 
on the spot where the struggle comes the hardest. 
We reproduce a part of his letter because it 
strikes a note that needs to be emphasized. Here 
bias: ; 

‘‘T am especially anxious about the Sunday 
evening service. I understand it has been a 
problem with you as it has been in most churches, 
but no down town church will ever play a large 
part in the life of the city which does not have 
an enthusiastic and well-supported Sunday even- 
ing service. As a rule the Sunday morning sery- 
ices minister to those who are already identified 
with the church. It must be utilized as a teach- 
ing and inspirational service to build up the 
spiritual life of those who are already a part of 
the organization. The outsider will be reached 
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to a very large extent through the Sunday even- 
ing service. 


worked into the Sunday morning service, Out of 


much experience I have reached the conviction — 
that unless a down town church can succeed in | 
this service it will never reach a large number — 


of the non-going population. 

‘«The success of this service, however, will de- 
pend pretty much upon a vision of the people. 
Every member of a parish ought to realize that 
that service does not exist to give the members 
of the church a chance to hear a second sermon. 
One sermon a day is enough for any man if he 
tries to live up to it and the people should not 
come to this second service with the idea that 
they are coming to hear another sermon. They 
should get hold of the idea that they are there 


‘as much as the minister to help make that serv- 


ice a great power. In the first place every mem- 
ber of the parish should be working whenever 
opportunity offers during the week to invite peo- 
ple to attend. Letters and telephones and per- 
sonal invitations should be used freely. Then 
when the church members do. come Sunday night 
it should be with a desire to help some of these 
strangers who have come in. 


‘‘T trust that all your people will do every- | 


thing possible to create this atmosphere for an 
evening service before my arrival in Seattle, that 
you will devise some plan of reaching a large 
number of people and making them aware of 
this opening evening service. We ean fill the 
church that first night if you people will enter 


enthusiastically and wisely into their planning. © 
It is not mere theory. We | 


I have seen it done. 
did it here in Lowell, the first night that I 
assumed my pastorate and I am confident that 
you will do it in Seattle.’’ 


HELP THE PEOPLE UNDERSTAND 
The calendar of the Marble Collegiate Church 
of New York carries a unique method that we 
have never seen used anywhere else. The words 
of the anthems and solos are printed in full and 


the type is large enough to read easily. This is | 
The words of the hymns are | 
presumably, | 


a splendid idea. 
not printed because there are, 
enough hymn books for the congregation. 


‘*PAY UP’’ SUNDAY 


The First Baptist Church, Kansas 


Up Sunday. On that day the people of the 


church were asked to see to it that their pledges | 
both to the church and to the New World move- | 


ment were brought up to date. The argument is 
rightly used that a pledge made to the church 
should be just as binding an obligation as a note 
given to a bank and that payment should not be 
allowed to drift until it becomes embarassing. 
Time slips rapidly by and obligations become 
much larger than they should be. 

We pass the suggestion on to other churches. 


Such a day might profitably be observed at least | 
once every quarter, giving to people a special | 
incentive to bring up to date while it is yet pos- | 


sible the payment of all their pledges. 


It is there that he is first drawn to | 
the church and it is from there that he must be 


City, | 
Missouri, observed one Sunday recently as Pay- | 


STRIKING THEMES FOR SUNDAY EVENING | 


Dr. W. Quay Roselle, Malden, Mass. - 
General theme: ‘‘ Notable Conversions.’’ 


‘<The Conversion of the Doubter: ‘I will not | 


believe.’ ’’ 


__ **The Conversion of a Legalist: ‘Thou art the 
‘Christ.’ ’? 

_ “*The Conversion of a Politician: ‘I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.’ ”’ 

— “The Conversion of a Scholar: ‘Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?’ ”’ 

_ ‘“The Conversion’ of a Millionaire: ‘There 
“Game a rich man.’ ’”’ 

- ‘The Conversion of a Criminal: ‘Lord, re- 
“member me.’ ”’ 


A NEW SOURCE FOR MOVING PICTURES 

The Industrial Department of the International 
Committee of Y. M. ©. A., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City issues a very attractive illus- 
trated folder listing practical programs of films. 
This service is at the disposal of churches. Write 
to the Bureau of Motion Pictures and Exhibits. 


A MUSICAL INVITATION 
Rev. Maxwell Cornelius, of New Bethlehem, 


“‘The Conversion of a Boy: ‘But his father 
was a Greek.’ ’’ 
_ ““The Conversion of a Society Woman: ‘Whose 
heart the Lord opened.’ ’’ 
_ ‘*The Conversion of a Crowd: ‘Then they that 
‘gladly received the Word.’ ’’ 
_ ‘“The Conversion of a Church Member: ‘How 
ean these things be?’ ’’ 


ARRANGE PROGRAM DURING SUMMER 


_ Rev. Henry F. Burton, of Gilbertsville, Mass., 
prepares his Sunday evening services for the 
fall and winter during the summer months. He 
outlines the coming season’s work, engages his 
‘speakers and lecturers and knows in a rather 
Specific way what he his going to do as soon as 
vacation is over. 

In commenting on his 1920-21 program he says: 
“‘We carried it through with but one slip and 
that was due to a severe snow storm!’’ His 
ehurch is a small one of 150 members, in a semi- 
rural town and the evening services had to be a 
little more than self-supporting. 

The program which he sent us is called 
‘“Glimpses of the Kingdom and its Work.’’ 
When there is a fifth Sunday he devotes that to a 
ehildren’s service. The general program for the 
seven months consisted of stereopticon lectures 
on mission fields, sermons on various phases of 
Christianity, addresses by representatives of 
missionary societies, another series of stereopti- 


con lectures on great missionary pioneers like © 


Luther, Judson, Livingstone, Grenfell, ete. a 
month of ‘‘Songs and Singers of the Kingdom’’ 
(songalogs and messages of the great hymn 
writers), the Life of Christ and other similar 
themes. 

Why not plan some such series of Sunday even- 
ing meetings for your church this coming sea- 
son? Four is enough for a series. Do it in July. 
Be prepared and save a lot of worry in Septem- 
ber. 


MEN’S SERMON DISCUSSION CLUB 


A unique method comes to us from Minneapolis. 
Rev. W. K. Williams of Pilgrim Church prints 
his sermon topics on cards, following each topic 
with a passage of scripture from which the text 
is taken. After the morning service the Men’s 
Sermon Discussion Club mects and discusses the 
sermon. Hach member of the Club is furnished 
beforehand with the list of topics with scripture 
passages so he can study the scripture back- 
eround. In describing the workings of this club 
Mr. Williams says: 

‘¢While the minister must make himself im- 
personal if he sits in such a class, I have found 
it a very satisfactory thing. For the preacher 
himself it is a valuable aid, if he is of the right 
spirit, for it enables one to ‘see oursel’s as ithers 
see us.’ How better can one find out what the 
yew feels and thinks than in this way? I pass it 
slong with complete faith in the idea.’’ 
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Pa., has sent us a breezy card invitation that 
compelled our attention. On one side was a 
series of morning and evening sermons and on 
the other this homily: 


MAKE YOUR OWN MUSIC 


There are no player-piano contrivances 
in religion. Every man has got to learn 
to play his own tune. Some folks look for 
religious ‘‘rolls’’ or ‘‘records’’ that can 
be run through with just pumping wind 
into them. But that kind of thing does not 
go with God. YOU MUST LEARN TO 
MAKE YOUR OWN MUSIG, by your own 
continual practice. 

COME TO GCHURGH SUNDAY 


METHODS AND ACTIVITIES NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


The editor of this department has never claim- 
ed that methods of church work are to be substi- 
tuted for downright spiritual ministries. You 
cannot honestly advertise a church to the public 
that is not worth all the publicity claims for it. 
There must be a real church behind all adver- 
tising and there must be vision, consecration and 
purpose behind all methods. We do believe, 
however, that there are efficient ways of doing 
things, and this department undertakes to gather 
up the results of successful experience and pass 
them on to the brethren. Our purpose is to ex- 
plain, so far as possible, the mechanics of the 
operations of the spirit. 

In a recent article in ‘‘The Continent’’ there 
is a statement to this effect: ‘‘Activities will 
never save us.’’ The article continues, ‘‘What 
is the most vital demand that a minister can per- 
mit to be made upon him? Is he charged with 
anything of higher importance than the presen- 
tation of God’s message? Furthermore, is it pos- 
sible to disassociate really strong vital preaching 
and a faithful measure of intensive pastoral 
labor? In ‘‘The Life of George Matheson’’ 
(Macmillan), it is stated that Dr. Matheson be- 
tween the time of his induction to St. Bernard’s, 
Edinburg, in May, 1886, and December of the 
same year completed the visitation of the con- 
gregation of close upon 1500 members. ‘Dr. 
Matheson at the same time was preparing and 
preaching sermons of the rarest quality, attend- 
ing assiduously to the various associations in 
connection with his church and discharging the 
numerous demands of a public nature that were 
being made upon him.’ And Matheson was a 
blind man! ’’ 

It should be stated that many churches employ 
efficient secretaries to look after the details of 
managing a church. Many churches are organ- 
ized in such a way that the laymen attend to the 
machine. In such eases the minister is freed 
from much responsibility and petty detail. But 
there are thousands of churehes that would 


dwindle and die if left to themselves. The min- 
ister simply must be the manager as well as the 
preacher and spiritual advisor. Beside all this 
he must keep an eye on the financial side of 
things or he will suffer. All honor and praise to 
the minister of the small church who daily meets 
all the problems of his parish and so manages 
his own and his church’s affairs as to carry 
through a comparatively successful program. 
The Expositor exists for the minister who needs 
information, inspiration and method. It is a joy 
to know that it is having so large a part in suc- 
cessful church enterprise throughout the world. 


RESULTS OF TITHING 

In a letter from Rev. B. J. Reemtsma, of 
Pemberville, Ohio, he says, ‘‘The membership of 
our church (Presbyterian) is 184 and the Sunday 
school has 192 members. The church gave $3660 
for denominational benevolences or $19.84 per 
member. Total for all benevolences $21.00 per 
member. Counting gifts to benevolences and 
local expenses the gifts averaged $37.00 per 
member. The Sunday School gave to benevo- 
lences $735.00 and to local church expenses $500. 
Besides all of this both church and school gave 
to the usual relief calls.’’ 

This is a remarkable showing but what is still 
more interesting is Mr. Reemtsma’s concluding 
comment, ‘‘Every cent of the above was paid by 
the members and not one cent ‘raised.’ We have 
not had a supper, bazaar or any other money 
raising event since the church began tithing more 
than two years ago. We have 70 tithers.’’ 

The every member canvass is conducted as in 
other churches, the budgets are presented and 
the people pledge. Universal tithing would solve 
many of our church problems, 


VACATION MEDITATION 
Let Us Take Time 

1. To give God worship, service, communion. 

2. To live with our friends while we have 
them. A coffin is a poor place for the warm 
handclasp and the cheery greeting. : 

3. To read the best thought. Some of it can- 
not be found in some of the papers to which we 
subscribe. 

4. To forgive our enemies. Jesus found time 
to do it between blows of the hammer. 

5. To enjoy the world of nature. No one 
ever contemplated murder while filling his soul 
with the perfume of a garden, the singing of 
birds, or the enjoyment of opening spring life. 

6. To think. And think right. Meditation 
a lost art with some; others never had any to 
ose. 

7. To go slower up hill when we are young, 
and down hill when we are old. 

8. To be as courteous to our own folks as we 
are to those we don’t know. 

9. To grow spiritually. Jesus began when a 
boy. Some of us are so proud physically and 
mentally that we have never met our own spirits. 
They are so small we couldn’t see them if we did 
meet them. 

10. To give our hearts to God today. There 
is no such thing as ‘‘tomorrow.’’—Dr. Sheldon 
in Christian Herald. 


TRY THIS IN YOUR TOWN 
In our town we have a community school that 
seeks to train men and women for Church school 
teaching, management and such things. It is 
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called ‘‘The School of Religious Education,’’ is] 
managed by a committee of one hundred andy 
maintained by the churches. It has been inj 
operation for two years and has proven itself aj} 
success. Rev. George H. Colliver, 111 N. 13thiy 
St., San Jose, Calif., is the director. | 

Out of this movement has grown an effort taj 
carry the benefits of the school to the homes off 
the people. To meet this need an ‘‘Extensiom 
course’? has been arranged. The object of this) 
special effort is to encourage the religious train 
ing of the child in the home. The plan as now) 
being carried out is as follows: ; 

It is to give a series of lectures before the 
various women’s groups already organized in they 
churches, such as Ladies’ Guilds and Aids, Mis- 
sionary Societies, etc. These lectures will deal 
with Child Psychology, Story Telling, Psychology 
of Religion, Religious and Moral Training. The 
Modern Program of Religious Education. A sug+ 
gestive reading course dealing with the themes; 
discussed is presented in this folder, all of which} 
books may be obtained at the San Jose Library.|j 
A careful reading from these suggestive volumesy 
will assist the mother in making herself profi- 
cient in the training of her children in religiouss 
and moral living. d 

Certain churches have been chosen as centers 
and to these the lecturers, as they are called, gor 
and give their instruction. Each lecture oceupiesy 
thirty minutes. | 

The courses are these, (1) ‘‘Cooperation Be- 
tween Home and Church School’’ (2) ‘‘Theg 
Psychology of the Child’s Religion’’ (3) ‘‘Train- 
ing of Children in Religion,’’ and (4) ‘‘Story 
Telling for Moral and Religious Education.’” 
Lists of books helpful to mothers of little child- 
ren are printed in the folders and others are sug-| 
gested by the speakers. So far the group has: 
averaged about thirty mothers. The effort is en- 
tirely worth while and would be helpful in any 
town. It is a practical demonstration of the} 
interest of the church in the home, and it helps 
to relate the child to the ehurch. 

For any further information write to Mr. 
Colliver and enclose a two cent stamp. He is4 
the head of the department of Religious Educa-. 
tion of the College of the Pacific of this city. 


COMMUNITY MOVING PICTURE 
PROGRAMS 
We have had a moving picture machine in our}| 
church for about seventeen years. It has a) 
stereopticon attachment and we have used it} 
more or less during these years. It has been 
used chiefly on Sunday evenings for the show-- 
ing of religious or educational pictures. A Trepu- | 
tation for high class pictures, both moving and) 
still, has been developed and the use of pictures} 
always increases the attendance. In every way|| 
the methods have been satisfying. 
Occasionally some special picture has been)| 
shown during the week. We discovered that} 
every time we ran ‘‘From the Manager to the} 
Cross’’ great crowds 6f people came to see it., 
Jt is a wonderful production. In our state we} 
cannot sell tickets to church entertainments so | 
we have to depend upon silver offerings but the 
people know this and give generously. | 
Recently we have undertaken to solve the 
‘‘better movie’’ problem by arranging popular 
programs in our church on Thursday evenings. 
The plan is very simple and we pass it on to 
our readers. We secure strong picture stories, 
/ 


= 


ale 


usually through the Community Motion Picture 
Bureau, advertise them -in the newspapers and 
take a silver offering at the door. The news- 
papers are generous with their space in publish- 
ing little stories about the pictures. On the day 
of showing we place advertisements in the papers. 
The people come in large numbers and we more 
than pay expenses. Whole families come and 
they give as much or as little as they please. 
Among the pictures shown are ‘‘That Some- 
thing,’’ ‘‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back’’ 
and ‘‘My Own United States.’’: 


PRAYER MEETING LARGER THAN MEM- 
3 BERSHIP 

The prayer meeting in the Free Baptist 
Church of East Wilton, Maine, was dead. The 
pastor, Rev. W. B. Crowell, says, ‘‘It had been 
extinet for years!’’ Now comes a resurrection. 
The attendance has increased until more people 
are regularly at this meeting than are numbered 


on the membership roll of the church. Mr. 
Crowell gives his plan as follows: 
1. Song service 15 minutes (using latest 


hymn book on the market). 

2. Season of prayer (kneeling) 15 minutes. 

3. Address by the minister 15 minutes. (This 
address is on some one verse of seripture forti- 
fied with my scriptural references.) 

4. Personal testimonies (the remainder of the 
hour. ) 

This meeting attracts both old and young and 
is the only prayer meeting of the church. The 
aim is to have one prayer meeting for all the 
church and all the church at the prayer meeting. 
The watchwords are ‘‘Let the Spirit lead,’’ 
““Hoonor the Word,’’ ‘‘Let the people partici- 
pater” 


EFFECTIVE CHURCH-GOING PUBLICITY 

The following advertisement was used in Bay 
City, Michigan, in a church going campaign. It 
is a-good one. You may have a cut like this for 
75 cents by sending to-The Expositor. Use 
it in your local papers: 


= 


1. What is your honest opinion of the value 
of the church? Is it worth while to attend it or 
support it? 

2. Why do you go to church? 

3. Why are not more students interested in 
the Chureh services offered in this city? 

4. Are there any evidences that the world is 
growing better = 

In business life? 
In political life? 
In social life? 

5. What is it, in your opinion, to lead a 
Christian life? 

6. What is your behef about survival after 
death? 

7. How should Sunday be spent? 

8. Can aman or woman enter into politics and 
maintain their high ideals and lead the Chris- 


- tian life? 


9. What is your estimate of the social and 
recreational life of this city and on this campus 
for a clean young person (man or woman) ? 

10. What is the greatest social temptation? 

1l. Do you believe in prayer? 

12. Why do you pray? 

13. Do you believe in the Sovereignty of God? 

14. Would the times be better if God were 
put first in man’s thinking? 

15. Do you have doubts about any of the 
Christian fundamentals? 

16. If so, what disturbs you most? 

17. Name the two best books you have read 
this year. 

18. Why did you like them? 


CHURCH ADVERTISING 

We have been requested to direct our readers 
to the best books on church advertising. There 
are many books on the market but we suggest 
any of the following: The latest book is ‘‘Hand- 
book of Church Advertising’? by Francis H. 
Cass (The Abingdon Press, N. Y., $1.25, postage 
extra.) This book contains the addresses de- 


livered at the last convention (1920) of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. There 


SUNDAY | 


CH 


—— 


IS IT A SQUARE DEAL 
For you to neglect the church when you would not live in, a community without the church? If the church is the back- 
bone of any community; the center of all our best life, thought and development; the greatest builder of private and 
public conscience ; the soul’s school for a character that will live through eternity; and the giver through its membership 
of more ‘than 80 per cent. of all charity—is it a square deal for you to let others do all this for you—and carry your 


dead weight beside ? 


COLLECTING FACTS FOR SERMONS 

Churches in communities where there are 
many students have serious problems to solve if 
they are to interest and win them. The pastor 
of the King Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Columbus, Ohio, Dr. P. H. Murdick, is really 
trying to reach the students of the Ohio State 
University. 

He has sent out a questionnaire for facts to 
help him prepare a series of sermons aimed 
direetly at the University students. This list of 
questions is suggestive and we print it for that 
reason. If you have never done such a thing 
perhaps you will try it after reading this ac- 
count. 
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are 186 pages with 12 chapters of fresh material 
by church men who do things. The book is also 
illustrated. 

Another book is ‘‘Church Advertising, Its Why 
and How’’ compiled by W. B. Ashley (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $1.00). This 
book contains the papers delivered before the 
church advertising section of the 20th annual 
convention of Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. This was issued in 1917. It con- 
tains 20 excellent articles and is illustrated. 

There are two books by E. H. Elliott on church 
publicity entitled ‘‘How to Fill the Pews’’ and 
“(How to Advertise the Church.’’ The former 
is published by The Standard Publishing Co., 


Cincinnati ($1.50) the latter by Geo. H. Doran 
Co., N. ¥., $1.50. One of the best little books 1s 
‘‘Building the Congregation’’ by W. C. Skeath 
(Methodist Bock Concern, N. Y., 50e). 


EVERY MEMBER A TITHER 

The following paragraph is taken from the 
calendar of the First Christian Church, Long 
Beach, California. We hope it may be copied 
and used on thousands of other church calendars 
to stimulate similar effort in other churéhes: 

‘The Knights of Honor is the name of the 
class of high school boys. Every member of the 
elass is a tither. Every fellow brought his tithe 
last Sunday morning. It totaled $7.20. One of 
the boys had made $20 that week, and he brought 
$2.00 as his tithe for the building fund. If the 
men and wcmen of this church will match the 
action of this class, we shall have no trouble in 
finishing our building. Are you giving God his 
share?’’ 


NUTSHELL METHODS 

Paul Faris has been doing good work in the 
columns of ‘‘ Association Men.’’ We have culled 
from his pithy summaries the following practical 
methods. Read them over carefully and you 
will get many suggestive ideas. 

Unusual Prayer Meetings are being held by 
Faith Presbyterian church of New York City. 
Members of the church are pledged to attend 
seven successive meetings, the topics for which 
have been chosen by themselves. There are 
three topics, each to run seven weeks: ‘‘New 
Truths from an Old Book,’’ ‘‘Comparative Re- 
ligions,’’ and ‘‘The Social Teachings of Jesus.’’ 

Church and Business United for their common 
welfare, this is the object of a new movement in 
Chicago initiated by the pastor of a local inter- 
denominational church. The movement contem- 
plates appointment of a minister on each com- 
mittee of the city’s Chamber of Commerce that 
has to do with public welfare concerns, besides 
admission to the Chamber of each chureh in 
Chicago. 

Showing Hospitality is what a Christian young 
people’s society is doing at Norman, Okla. For 
three years it has conducted a weekly ‘‘open 
house’’ for the benefit of the other young people 
of the city, particularly away-from-home students 
of the university of Oklahoma. A social is held 
every Saturday evening, with novel games, songs, 
refreshments and announcements of the next 
day’s religious services. 

For 10,000 Mexicans of San Antonio, Texas, 
‘The House of Neighborly Service’’ has been 
opened by Texas Presbyterians. It is a Christian 
social and educational center. 

A Church Business Manager instead of a.pastor 
now oversees the work of Campbell Park Presby- 
terian church of Chicago. A layman has been 
elected executive secretary and business man- 
ager of the organization while the preaching is 
done by one minister and the pastoral calling by 
another. 

Men’s Work for Boys is being carried on effec- 
tively by men’s clubs of churches at Decatur and 
Auburn, Ind., and at Springfield, Ohio, where the 
men have provided club rooms and skating rinks 
for the younger men of their communities. 

Seats for Tired People are provided on a street 
corner opposite one of the churches of Lincoln, 
Neb., by the members of the congregation’s young 
people’s socicty. The seats are for the benefit 
of persons waiting for street-cars, and they bear 
the society monogram. 
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An Old Church Came to Life at Fall Creek, 
Ohio, where the men’s club of one_of the local 
congregations bought an abandoned church edi- 
fice ‘and equipped it as a community house. 
Young people of the town now use it for mdoor 
athletics, under guidance of a floor director and 
an athletic manager. iyceum courses also are 
yresented in the long unused structure. he 

AN AID TO THE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 

The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, 25 Madison Ave., N. Y., has done a 
great scrvice in preparing five comprehensive 
charts of the religions of Islam, of China, of 
Hinduism, of Buddhism, and of Judaism. These 
are printed in red and black and so arranged 
that at a glance one may compare the religion 
being studied with Christianity. Nothing better 


“has been devised to help the student of missions 


understand his task. The charts fold and are 
protected by a strong envelope. The cost is only 
50 cents. —— 

TRIPARTITE PRAYER MEETING 

The West Presbyterian church of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has tried all kinds of prayer meetings in 
which the pastor did all the talking, and where 
he did none, and neither kind was successful. 
But it increased attendance 50 per cent by use of 
a tripartite meeting, during the first half-year 
of which a ‘‘community sing,’’ interspersed with 
voluntary scripture verses and sentence prayers, 
is held. One of the men of the church usually 
has charge of this part of the service. A group 
of men, generally from ten to twenty in number, 
act as a male chorus, and those who like to sing 
come early. 

The rest come in just before the second part— 
the message of the evening—is given by the 
minister. All kinds of subjects have been ex- 
perimented with, from lectures on Biblical intro- 
duction to studies in literature. But the best 
response came recently, when the pastor selected 
from his own sermons a list of the most evangeli- 
cal and with some revision preached them as if 
they were new. (And they were new.) The pas- 
tor believes that for the sake of his own grow-_ 
ing religious experience a minister must ever be 
writing new sermons, but that after a lapse of 
several years he ean profitably rework ‘and 
shorten some of them into helpful prayer meet- 
ing talks. 

At the close of this twenty minute address, 
while a hymn is being sung, those who have en- 
gagements elsewhere or who do not care for the 
people’s service are given an opportunity to 
leave. About 20 per cent of them avail them- 
selves of the opportunity and the rest tarry for 
the third part which is a testimony meeting. 
Anyone who wants to testify does so. Some 
speak to the subject of the pastor’s message. 
Others tell of the progress of the church. This 
has become the best part of the evening to many 
and fulfills their expectations of what a prayer 
meeting ought to be. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 

The following paragraph was taken from the 
calendar of a large, wealthy church. On the 
same day this calendar announced a deficit in 
current expenses of some thousands of dollars: 

‘«There are Christian Families who spend more 
on the theatre and movies than they give to 
evangelize the world. There are women who 
come to church wearing hats costing forty dol- 
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Jars apiece and then give fifty cents or a dollar 
to Christianize their own country. When we 
look at the present disproportion in many a nome 
betWeen the amounts spent for luxury, pleasure, 
self-indulgence, and the amount contributed to 
make strong the work of Christ in the world, we 
wonder if we are worthy to be called Christian. ’? 


““SANCTUARY’”’ 


Let us put by some hour of every day 
For holy things—whether it be when dawn 


Peers through the window pane, or, when the 


moon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 
Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 
Its plaintive melody; some little hour 
Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 
And touched by the White Light Ineffable. 

Clinton Seollard. 


In one of our exchanges we notice the follow- 
ing jingle, copied from the parish magazine of a 
church in Ireland: 

““He dropped a penny in the plate, 
Then meekly raised his eyes, 

Glad the week’s rent was duly paid 
For mansions in the skies.’’ 

There is no suggestion, of course, that this 
attitude is found anywhere except in the Emerald 
Isle-—Exchange. : 


One of the leading members recently said: ‘‘I 
don’t like the idea of ‘giving’ to the church. We 
don’t speak about ‘giving’ to the grocer or the 
dentist or the meat man. Our church obligations 
are just as much a debt as any other.’’—‘‘ Church 
Pointers,’’ Litchfield, Ill. 


PARENTS NOT DOING THEIR DUTY 


After an experience of upward of eighteen 
years as a master at a public school, I am pre- 
pared to say that the facts with regard to the 
growing ignorance of the Bible among boys of 
the upper middle class have been understated 
rather than exaggerated. I could give him many 
instances within the last two or three years 
when boys of fifteen or sixteen have not only 
shown themselves absolutely ignorant of the 
meaning of Haster, but have been unable to 
relate even in the barest outlines a single story 
from the Old Testament. They come to us, for 
the most part, absolute heathen. What is the 
explanation? Surely it is to be found in the 
changed attitude toward religion in the home. | 

It is time that we realized that Englishmen are 
no longer taught religion at their mother’s knee. 
The heroes of the Bible no longer form a child’s 
ideal of conduct, and no influence that Wwe can 
bring to bear upon lads later can make up for 
what they are now losing in their earliest and 
most impressionable years. As if to add to the 
irony of the situation the same parents, who are 
so absolutely careless about the moulding of their 
children’s characters, are nearly beside them- 
selves with anxiety that their physical training 
and welfare should be as perfect as possible.—A 
contributor to the London Spectator. 


A NEW COMBINATION PICTURE MACHINE 


Every church that is considering the purchasing 
of a new moving picture machine should write a 
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letter to the Society for Visual Education, 347 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, for information. They 
are making a combination instrument carrying. 
both a moving picture machine and a stereopti- 
con. When it is all packed up it is the size of a 
suit case and can be carried anywhere and used 
in a large or small room. We saw one of them 
afew days ago and Edward H. Kemp, the 
veteran moving picture properties man, says it is 
the coming machine. 


INTER CHURCH ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURE SETS 


Those who saw the excellent lecture sets and 
heard the fine material offered with them at the 
county conferences will be glad that several 
sets are being offered at a nominal price and 
will go on doing their splendid work. The sets 
are 100 per cent fine, extravagantly so. The 
wealth of material furnished on the 106 loose- 
leaf, illustrated pages is too much for a single 
evening. 

The set contains 109 splendid slides. Only 
three are plain, 7 in sepia, 51 are tinted and 51 
hand colored. Only five of the slides lack per- 
manent value and the 15 on Tithing are worth 
the price asked. 

The sets were little used and are complete in 
very fine detachable cover, leatherette case. We 
are glad that the Church Slide Exchange of 485 
Carey Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is offering these 
to ministers at a minister’s price. 


BULLETIN BOARD FOR AN EXCLUSIVE 
CHURCH 


‘rhe Church Bulletin Board has found approval 
in the erection of an attractive W. L. Clark Co., 
board in front. of famous and exclusive St. 
John’s Church, Washington, D. C. This church 
is across the park from the White House. The 
editor of The Expositor attended* memorial serv- 
ice for King Edward in this church. 

A picture of the Board appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, which mentioned that it 
was the church attended by Mrs. Harrison, 
Roosevelt and Taft. The day the picture was 
taken the board announced: ‘‘Friday, 10:30, 
Quiet Day tor Women, Dean Rousmaniere.’’ 

The Clark Co. (540 Pearl St., New York City) 
furnish grills and finishings that make their 
boards suit the most exacting architectural re- 
quirements. 


Church Printing 


Just tell us that you are interested 
and we will send you free samples 
of church attendance stimulators 


and other printed helps. 


We print the single and duplex en- 
velopes and all sorts of specialties 
for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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.tor to have a side-line, you may ask? 


A COUNTRY PASTOR’S SIDELINE 

Rev. Erich E. Leibner, Affton, Mo. 
Why should it be necessary for a country pas- 
; And why 
make a distinction between the country and the 
city minister? Here is the answer. ; 

A majority of city pastors have well-establish- 
ed, reasonably strong churches, which have been 
able to keep the salary of the pastor up to the 
standard of a living wage in the times of high 
prices. Having a larger membership, the city 
pastor often has an extra income thrust upon 
him, as he is frequently called upon to officiate 
at baptisms, weddings and funerals, for which 
he usually receives a fee which, added to his 
regular salary, generally amounts to a satisfactory 
income in the course of a year. The country 
pastor, on the other hand, seldom has as large a 
membership as is found in the city churches and 
it often happens that his ‘‘incidental income’? is 
quite small. However, he usually has a family 
to support, children to educate and is compelled 
to do so on a much smaller salary than the city 
man, simply because his church very often cannot 
pay him more. A little income on the side can 
therefore be used very handily. 

There are quite a, number of side-lines from 
which to make a selection, many of which are 
not suitable to the individual person, as he has 
neither the time nor the inclination to follow 
them. This one which the writer has chosen, is 
not only profitable, as well as enjoyable, but also 
requires a minimum amount of time and atten- 
tion. It is fruit-growing. Nearly every pastor 
of a country church is a lover of nature, God’s 
great out-or-doors, and very few there are who 
do not ‘‘work’’ their family garden. But the 
products of the family garden are for home con- 
sumption in the main and therefore cannot be 
classed as inecome-earning side-lines. Fruit- 
growing may be. 

A great many country churches place some 
land at the disposal of their pastor. It may be 
but a small area, but it will do for a beginning. 
Planting trees and caring for them requires a 
great deal of knowledge and patience, as they 
will not produce a crop for the first few years. 
Therefore, it would seem advisable to begin with 
berries, preferably strawberries. These bear 
abundantly after one year’s growth and multiply 
rapidly, so that even from a small patch one may 
be able to realize a tidy sum. The writer ‘‘set 
out’? four rows of strawberries, each about 60 
feet long and received $35 the following season 
by selling the berries when the price was 30¢ and 
25¢-per quart, besides stocking his pantry-shelves 
with enough canned berries and preserves to last 
all winter. The second season, the crop brought 
a cash income of $75 and promises more each 
succeeding year. A small piece of ground was 
used, which seemingly would never again be good 
for anything, as all the clay from the cellars was 
spread over the top-soil when the chureh and 
parsonage were built. The berries, however, 
thrived on it. As soon as the entire space has 
been utilized, one can lease another small parcel 
of land and start a new patch. 

Compared with other fruits, strawberries re- 
quire little attention and are seldom ruined by a 
late frost, as is often the case in other lines. The 
berries are very popular and usually find a ready 
market in the immediate neighborhood. The 
original plants may be purchased from any nur- 
sery, if one cannot get them near home. How- 
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ever, there is an inexpensive way in which to get 
enough plants to begin with. The writer, while 
calling upon a member who had a few rows of 
berries, hinted that he would like a patch of his 
own, also. He left with enough plants to make 
the beginning and in a short while several others 
brought a few more plants each. Thirty plants 
make a fair sized patch by the following spring 
and young plants can always be taken from this 
patch with which to begin new rows. Thereafter 
they propagate as rapidly as guinea pigs or 
rabbits. SS SSS 
CUT OWN FODDER 
George Dunn 

Is the pastor supposed to cut his own fodder? 
I am going to give my experience. On first 
entering the ministry I was told it was custom- 
ary for my predecessor to raise his own salary 
by soliciting funds for church expenses wherever 
he made a call. His reports showed he raised 
$450.00 a year in that way. Other pastors have 
done the same thing. I hold that a pastor has 
enough to do and is more welcome at the homes 
of members of his congregation if he seeks to 
arouse their spirituality, interest them in the 
work of the church and present the benevolent 
causes of his denomination without presenting 
his own salary in this manner. After preaching 
six years because of ill health on the part of my 
wife I was compelled to accept supply work. in 
1918 I was asked to serve the present charge and 
am still serving it. I was to receive $750.00 a 
year. They never paid more in the 50 years of 
their history. In less than four months they 
were $160.00 behind. They made a grand can- 
vass at the close of the conference year and 
paid up. That has been their method of doing 
business for the last 50 years and in spite of all 
that the pastor and district superintendent ean 
say is still their way of doing things. 

There are three financial plans open to the 
pastor in this situation. Stand off his creditors 
till he receives his salary; borrow money and 
pay his bills with it, or earn the money to pay 
his just and necessary expenses in some other 
way. The first lowers his standing in the com- 
munity. The second compells him to spend 
energy in worry which can be better used; the 
third takes time from the cause to which he has 
pledged himself. ' 

Of the three ways the third is the one I 
selected. I think it the fairer way to pastor and 
people. I have taught in a vocational training 
school, served as civilian instructor in an army 
school, erected and repaired machinery, kept 
books and done other things as side issues. I 
am now unable to do aught but preach because 
an overstrain brought back an old foe. 

I think I was never so disgusted as when I 
heard a bishop berate one of his pastors at a 
conference for earning by manual labor the 
money necessary to settle a doctor’s bill in- 
curred by the pastor’s wife. There is an urge 
in the Christian work which nothing else gives; 
there is a joy in the friendships of the parson- 
age which nothing can dim; there is a wage not 
in the coin of earth but in the gold of the heav- 
enly kingdom; and these are by far’ the better 
part of the recompense of the pastor. But these 
do not provide the food or the raiment of which 
he and his family are often in bitter need and I 
believe none need blame the preacher for using 
any other talent that he has as an ayocation. — 


How I Use The Expositor 


inspirational—Blue Monday and The Expositor 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
Cheimon 
This is how the illustration ‘‘Saved by a Glow- 
ing Heart’’ appearing in the November Exposi- 
tor saved the day last winter. The writer was 
bending every energy early that week to the 
task of preparing a sermon and having it ready 
for the following Sunday, as he was planning to 
go to Duck’s Paradise that week to help install 
Bro. Demosthenes as pastor. The writer selected 
as his theme ‘‘The Fire Within,’’ using as his 
text the apostolic mandate, ‘‘Stir into flame the 
gift that is in thee.’’ The spirit and the muse 
were both willixg, and the sermon progressed 
splendidly until the concluding paragraphs were 
reached. The writer wanted something that 
would serve as an impressive climax. Quick 
as a lghtning-flash the inspiration came! 
The November Expositor was immediately 
drafted into service. The index in the back 
enabled him to turn up instantly, ‘‘Saved by 
a Glowing Heart’’ on page 163. The task 
completed the writer was ready to leave on 
the next train for Duck’s Paradise. Just before 
leaving, an inner voice of gentle stillness said, 
“Take the Fire Within’? with you, which wise 
counsel prevailed. 
The evening of the installation was at hand 
with the writer presiding as Master of Cere- 
“monies. Bro. Habakkuk of Panormus was to 
preach the installation sermon. He was very 
late in arriving, and finally appeared upon the 
‘scene, after ‘the service was well under way, 
minus his under-coat; so he preached the sermon 
clad in his fur-lined ulster. Bro. Profundus of 
Pawnee (a suburb of Small Bend) was on hand, 
to give the charge to the pastor. Bro. Amamovi 
of Sitka was scheduled to give the charge to the 
people. Finding himself unable to appear he 
had asked his friend Bro. Buie of Ford City to 
“appear in his stead. Bro. Buic telegraphed the 
eleventh hour, asking to be excused. So the 
writer took the part and proceeded forthwith to 
‘charge the people ‘‘to stir into a flame the gift 
that is within,’’ giving as his peroration + the 
story, ‘‘Saved by a Glowing Heart.’’ At the 
close even Brother Demosthenes wanted to know 
from where he got that gripping illustration. 
Being a good modern Diogenes, and a booster for 
better preaching, the writer referred him to the 
November Expositor with the suggestion that he 
communicate at once with F. M. Barton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio for more of the same kind of material. 
(Ministers given fictitious names. It happen- 
ed in Kansas.—Ed.) 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT THE EXPOSI- 
TOR—A SOURCE BOOK 
M. B. Prescott, Springville, Iowa 
The Expositor Magazine is divided into seven 
departments—l. Miscellaneous; 2. Church Meth- 
ods; 3. Illustration; 4. Special Days; 5. Pray- 
er Meetings; 6. Homiletics; 7. Religious Re- 
view. I desire to tell briefly how this magazine 
material is made practical by preparation and is 
put into use successfully in our church program. 
Immediately upon the arrival of the magazine 
each month, the seal is broken and the pages 


read, with pencil in hand, marking, underlining, 
marginal noting, ete. The magazine is then 
taken apart and the pages placed according to 
departments, thus forming seven separate books. 

Should you scan the pages of these books, 
these notings — ( ) (1) (2) (38) use, get, illus., 
good, ete., and the following might catch your 
attention—Fundamentals of Prosperity—Babson 
(book—get). Ambassadors of God—Cadman. 
(get) Outline of World’s History—H. G. Wells 
(get). One-minute Sermon on Church Attend- 
ance. (mail). Christmas Program. (good—use). 
An Evening with Church Hymns. (use)  Sta- 
tistics on Nicotine. (note) How One Superin- 
tendent Cares for his Sunday School. (prac.) 
Emphasize new Features at Beginning of Pas- 
torate. (good sug). Reception of Members. (use) 
A Good Church Program. (OK) We Missed 
Your Letter. (write) The Incorruptible Crown 
—Jones. (sermon) The Golden Wedge—Burrell. 


._The Silence of Jesus—Jowett. 
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Young and Old come to the pastor for material 
on Lincoln, Washington, Memorial Day, and Ar- 
bor Day for school or club, essay or declama- 
tion, and we turn to our Special Day Expositor 
volume. 

Visiting pastors ask ‘‘What suggestion have 
you to stimulate church attendance, for prayer 
meeting interest, to hold young people to the 
church,’’ ete. For these suggestions which are 
later used to advantage we turn to our magazine. 
material. 

One pastor said ‘‘I wish to have a public in- 
stallation of officers and teachers of my Sunday 
School. Have you any program I might follow 
for this exercise? The desired program was 
from the Expositor and worked out later satis- 
factorily. 

A Demobilizing of the Flag service was re- 
quested by a small country church. This was 
given and used by the pastor in charge. 

A Printed Year Program, suggested, is now 
being worked out and steadily reaching toward 
the goal. 

A Sunday School Suggestion on stressing the 
attendance as over the enrollment, with its sug- 
gestions along this line, is showing practical 
result. 

Special Song Service Nights hold the interest 
of the young people. 

Our Source book reads, ‘‘Plan your work, then 
work your plan.’’ We have tried this in the 
use of the Expositor—and it pays. 


METHODS DEPARTMENT 
Uel Anderson, New Bedford, Mass. 


To me, the Expositor is like a get-together of 
ministers, other men of my profession, all good 
fellows, fellowshiping together and in the ex- 
change of ideas there is a larger message of help- 
fulness than one gets from most magazines of 
religious character. 

Take ‘‘Methods of Chureh Work’’ for in- 
stance. Byery wide-awake pastor recognizes 
the desirability of observing the many Special 
Sundays that come throughout the year, and yet 
there is not one of us who would want to at- 
tempt the observance of Special Days alone, 


without the splendid suggestions that come 
through the experiences and practical ideas of 
other pastors. In this respect, I believe ‘¢Meth- 
ods of Church Work’’ is a unique and valuable 
department of The Expositor, and is alone worth 
the price of the entire magazine to any pastor. 
To be sure, there are many suggestions con- 
tained therein that are not feasible in every 
parish, but there is always an idea that is worth 
trying. To me, this department in the May 
number, alone, is worth a year’s subscription. 
The literary and spiritual values of this maga- 
zine compare very favorably with any other 
paper in America, as is evidenced by the splen- 
did articles in the first section of the paper. 
Take it all in all, for its wonderful messages 


‘from leading minds; its homiletical hints; its 


many bright and fitting illustrations and its 
splendid department on ‘‘Methods of Church 
Work,’’ I should not hesitate to say that The 
Expositor is the best magazine a preacher might 
read. Se 

HELPED REBUILD AND REVIVE A 

: DEAD CHURCH 

Arthur Growden, Columbus, Miss. 


The Expositor is a very ‘‘present help’’ in 
addition to the entertainment it provides for the 
reader. 

Having recently taken a charge in a new 
field I found the church suffering from War 
Reaction—it had been without a pastor for a 
year, and the building was very much out of 
repair. 

Aided by the inspiration of reading in The 
Expositor what others had done and the plans 
they adopted I launched a constructive enter- 
prise and undertook the remodeling of the build- 
ing without a dollar in hand. 

The membership had a heart to work, and 
after a month’s work we have added a fine gal- 
lery, and four class rooms, the pulpit has been 
entirely rebuilt in gothic architecture. This 
work is done and now we intend to redecorate 
the walls and provide new pews. 

The money is being collected as we need it. 

In addition this work has put new life into 
the church which is being felt in Sunday School, 
Prayer Meeting, Ladies’ Aid and in the Mis- 
sionary Society. 

After the work is completed we are to re- 
dedicate the house, and our lives in the service 
of the King. We then look for a true spiritual 
revival, which will increase our power and use- 
fulness. 

I religiously read every page of every issue 
of The Expositor and every copy is preserved 
for reference. The most telling articles I read 
more than once. I believe in it as a true helper 
to every wide awake pastor. 

It is also a great help in increasing and foster- 


‘ing the devotional spirit in the man who occu- 


pies the pulpit. 


RELIGIOUS REVIEW DEPARTMENT 

Richard Braunstein, Sharon, Connecticut 

It would require more than three hundred 
words to tell the practical usefulness of The 
Expositor, as there is no department of church 
work that it does not cover. For the writer it 
has solved the so-called Sunday evening prob- 
lem, especially on the last Sunday evening of the 
month when he gives, in place of the regular 
sermon, what he calls a ‘‘Religious News Bul- 
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of interesting facts that have a direct bearing 


letin.’’? This ‘‘Bulletin’’ is nothing more re 
markable than a series of items, or compilatior 


on the Kingdom of God and they are gleanec 
from The Expositor’s ‘‘Religious Review ot 
Reviews.’’ , Sometimes these items are giver 
with comment, sometimes they are their ow 
commentators. Sometimes a text is added, 
for instance: ‘‘And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they shoul 
be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written.’’ John 21:25. 

The ‘‘Bulletin’’ is further enriched by items 
from the ‘‘Illustrative Department.’’ 

As a contributor to the secular and religious 
press, editor of his ‘‘District Messenger,’’ pub+ 
lished under direction of the District Superin- 
tendent, as a Scoutmaster and member of th 
staff of The Christian Herald preparing a week- 
ly exposition of the Young People’s Topics, th 
writer finds The Expositor as necessary as th 
dictionary and Crabb’s English Synonyms, to- 
gether with other ‘‘tools’’ of the preacher and 
writer profession. 

The ‘‘Book Reviews’? too have been very 
helpful and have done their efficient bit in the; 
enrichment of the writer’s library and more 
than once he has given the list of the books men- 
tioned to younger brethren in the ministry. 
Whether we can do without The Expositor we 
are not in a position to state because we have 
never dared to make the attempt. ‘‘ Method 
Pubheations’’ are not in favor with the average: 
preacher. We have never heard this objection in 
connection with The Expositor. In fact our ex- 
perience has been quite to the contrary. (Read! 
the article ‘‘An Avocation for the Minister,’’’ 
page 851 of the May number). 


THE THREE ‘‘C’s’’ OF PREACHING 


Rev. Fred Smith, Carthage, S. Dak. 

‘“Would you mind telling me the secret of: 
your success as a preacher,’’ was the question. 
which I asked recently of a minister whose; 
preaching had been an unqualified success. Quick} 
as a flash came the reply: ‘‘By giving strict at-- 
tention to the three C’s.’’ On being asked to) 
explain rather more fully such a cryptic answer, . 
he vouchsafed the following information: 

By the three C’s I mean Conscience, Christ, | 
and my Congregation. Just as the three R’s)| 
are accounted the basic principles of a sound | 
education, so the three C’s are the root prin- 
ciples of all true preaching. 

If a man’s preaching is to be true his sermons 
must first pass the judgment of his conscience. 
A man must face his conscience before he faces | 
his congregation. It is the first duty of a 
preacher to be conscientious in his sermon 
preparation. Yet it is not enough that a 
preacher face his conscience, he must also face | 
his Christ. The minister’s message must be a 
Christ-like message. It must be ‘‘ good news.’’ 
It is written of the Master-preacher that his 
‘‘words were spirit and they were life,’? and_ 
that ‘‘the common people heard Him gladly.’? 
It is enough that the servant be as his Lord, | 
Some very conscientious ministers end by being 
censorious instead of being Christ-like. They | 
speak the truth, but do not speak it ‘‘in love.’’ | 
Unless the message of the minister be permeated 

(Continued on page 1017) | 
| 
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Illustrative Department 


: A sermon without illustrations is like a house without windows 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


In the Cove 

Theodore Roosevelt 
There’s a hill above the harbor 
Which ebbs and flows beneath it there— 
A small hill, a grassy hill. 
The path is rough and steep; 
The pine-trees sing above it 
And creeping vines enwreathe it there— 
The little quiet hilltop 
Where the Colonel lies asleep. 


The circling seagulls wheel above 
When winter gales blow over it; 

The song-birds build their nests there, 
And rabbits run and play. 

The locust-trees drop scented flowers, 
And moss and myrtle cover it, 

And the wind brings whiffs of sea-salt 
From the whitecaps on the bay. 


Close, close within the heart of home 
The soldier lays him down at last; 
Deep in the quiet cove he loved 
The hunter is at rest. 
The Heart of all the Nation sleeps 

if Upon our tiny hill at, last, 
While all the trumpets sound for him 
Beyond the shining west. 
—Mary Fanny Youngs in The Outlook. 


To My Brother 
Theodore Roosevelt 
I loved you for your loving ways, 
The ways that many did not know; 
Although my heart would beat and glow 
When nations crowned you with their bays. 


I loved you for the tender hand 
That held my own so close and warm, 
I ioved you for the winning charm 
That brought gay sunshine to the land. 


I loved you for the heart that knew 

The need of every little child; 

I loved you when you turned and smiled— 
It was as though a fresh wind blew. 


I loved you for your loving ways, 
The look that leaped to meet my eye, 
The ever-ready sympathy, _ 

The generous ardor of your praise. 


I loved you.for the buoyant fun 
That made perpetual holiday 
For all who ever crossed your way, 
The highest or the humblest one. 


I loved you for the radiant zest, 
The thrill and glamor that you gave 
To each glad hour that we could save 
And garner from Time’s grim behest. 


I loved you for your loving ways— 
And just because I loved them so, 
And now have lost them—thus IT know 


T must go softly all my days! 
- —Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 


(547) 


(548) 
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Many-Sided (549) 
The most versatile man of all the Presidents 
was Theodore Roosevelt. He knew and could 
do more things well than any other President, 
perhaps than any other man of his time. States- 
man, reformer, soldier, orator, preacher, his- 
torian, literary critic, naturalist, explorer, 
sportsman, athlete-—in all these lines Roosevelt 
was an expert. His life ended hardly past its 
prime, and yet into it was crowded so much of 
great thinking, great striving and great achiev- 
ing that it should always be a stirring challenge 
and inspiration to real manhood. How rich and 
glorious a life may be when lived courageously 
and heartily for God and country, for righteous- 
ness and humanity, as Roosevelt’s life was lived! 
—The Christian Advocate. 


President Roosevelt at Church (550) 
Happening to spend Sunday in Washington, I 
dropped in for the morning service at the little 
Dutch Reformed Church where President Roose- 
velt worshiped—not that I expected to see the 
President, because it was a showery, disagree- 
able day. I went from curiosity to see the 
church made famous by the President’s attend- 
ance. The hour for commencing had come when 
there was a slight commotion in the rear and 
up the aisle swung Mr. Roosevelt, prompt to the 
second. 

Into his seat, which was well up toward the 
front, he strode, dropped his hat and umbrella 
on the floor, bowed a moment in prayer and was 
ready for the service. The simplicity of it all 
nearly took my breath away. The chief magis- 
trate of a mighty nation, wielding a power per- 
haps greater than any European monarch, com- 
ing out to a little church on a stormy Sunday 
morning. Why did he not attend one of the big 
Washington churches and lsten to a high-sal- 
aried divine with a slice of the alphabet after 
his name? Where was his escort, his carriage, 
his military guard? The church was not crowd- 
ed. There was no unseemly craning of necks to 
see this noted man. 

The minister paid,no more attention to him 
than to any other member of his church. He 
preached a good, honest, plain gospel sermon, 
and the President seemed to enjoy it. His sing- 
ing and responses to the Seripture readings 
were like his talks to Congress—clear and ener- 
getic. Throughout the sermon he gave the most 
careful attention. He impressed one.as a man 
who believed in exercising the same sincerity in 
religious matters as in any others, and I got a 
new light on his now famous ‘‘square-deal’’ 
principles. 

Near him were a couple of sharp-eyed men, 
who I am afraid heard little of the sermon, but 
who knew everything else that went on in the 
little building—secret service officers, with a 
keen knowledge of human nature, on the look- 


out for cranks or worse. The service concluded, 
all stood while the pastor shook the President’s 
hand and then accompanied him, bowing and 
smiling, down the aisle. By the time I could get 
‘outside Roosevelt was a block away, arms going, 
umbrella swinging and coat tails flying in the 
breeze, while half running a short distance be- 
hind were two secret service officers, trying to 
keep up. ; 

Returning to my hotel I could not help being 
proud of my country, where such democracy was 
possible; of our President, who stood so loyally 
by the religion of his forefathers, and of my 
Lord, in whose presence mighty rulers bow the 
knee and become as little children. No wonder 
the people loved Roosevelt. 

It is, after all, the home on the prairie, the 
hearthstone in the mountain and the cottage by 
the sea that make and unmake our Presidents, 
and they love an honest, God-fearing man above 
any scheming politician that ever grew.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


‘‘Nothing Worth While’’ (551) 

They were having a reunion of Roosevelt’s 
eollege class when he was Police Commissioner, 
writes Jacob A. Riis, and Roosevelt was there. 
One of the professors told of a student coming 
that day to bid him good-by. He asked him 
what was to be his work in the world. 

‘*Oh!’’ said he, with a little yawn. ‘‘ Really, 
do you know, professor, it does not seem to me 
that there is anything that is much worth 
while.’ 

Theodore Roosevelt, who had been sitting, 
listening, at the other end of the table, got up 
suddenly and worked his way round to the pro- 
fessor’s seat. He struck the table a blow that 
was not meant for it alone. 

‘“Mhat fellow,’’ said he, ‘‘ought to have been 
knocked in the head. I would rather take my 
chances with a blackmailing policeman than 
with such as he.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 


‘‘Didn’t Need Alcohol or Nicotine’’ (552) 

Julian Street said: 

‘“Roosevelt’s vitality is such that he doesn’t 
need the stimulation of alcohol or nicotine. And 
it is the same about swearing: he doesn’t need 
to swear, because he can say ‘ Pacifist’ or ‘Wood- 
row Wilson’ or ‘William Jennings Bryan’ in 
tones which must make the Recording Angel 
shudder. But the only Roosevelt Dam is the one 
they named for him in Arizona.’’ 

(A weak or shallow man uses profanity to 
bolster up his statements, to add an emphasis 
which his personality cannot give). 


Enemy-Proof (553) 

At a Lenten service during Roosevelt’s presi- 
dency, Bishop Burgess said: 

Thank God that there is at the head of our 
American nation, a man whose enemies have 
never dared to accuse him of bribery or dishon- 
esty, or of falsehood or cowardice. 


State and Individual (555) 

The state will be saved, if the average Ameri- 

can so shapes his life that the state shall be 

worth saving. Although public servants must 

have far more than honesty, yet all other quali- 

ties go for nothing or for worse than nothing un- 
tess honesty underlies them. 
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Roosevelt’s Own Words . 

Hit the Line (554) 

In life, as in a foot ball game, the principle 

to follow is: Hit the line hard; don’t foul and. 
don’t shirk, but hit the line hard! 


Government for No One Class (556) 

The Government is not for the poor man as 
such, nor for the rich man as such. It is for 
every man, rich or poor, provided he acts justly 
and fairly by his fellows; and if he so acts, the 
Government must do all it can to see that inas- 
much as he does no wrong so he shall suffer no 
wrong.—F rom a speech as Philadelphia. 

Factories and railroads are good up to a cer- 
tain point, but courage and endurance, love of 
wife and child, love of home and country, love 
of lover for sweetheart, love of beauty in man’s 
work and in nature, love and emulation of dar- 
ing and lofty endeavor, are the homely work-a- 
day virtues and heroic virtues. These are bet- 
ter still, and if they are lacking, no piled-up 
riches, no roaring, clanging industrialism, no 
feverish and many-sided activity shall avail 
either individual or nation. I do not undervalue . 
these things of a nation’s body. I only desire 
that they shall not make us forget that besides 
the nation’s body there is also the nation’s soul. 
—From a letter to the French poet Mistral. 


Roosevelt and Bible (557) 

Every thinking man realizes what many for- 
get, that the teachings of the Bible are so inter- 
woven and entwined with our whole civie and 
social life that it would be literally—I do not | 
mean figuratively, I mean literally—impossible 
for us to figure to ourselves what that life would | 
be if these teachings were removed. Almost 
every man who has by his life work added to 
the sum of human achievement of which the 
race is proud, of which our people are proud, 
almost every such man has based his life work 
largely upon the teachings of the Bible. 

I plead for a closer and wider and deeper 
study of the Bible, so that our people may be | 
in fact as well as in theory, ‘‘doers of the word | 
and not hearers only.’’—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Roosevelt Sayings—Shot and Shell (558) 

We have in our scheme of government no 
room for the man who does not wish to pay his | 
way through life by what he does for himself 
and for the community. 

Mankind goes ahead but slowly, and it goes 
ahead mainly through each of us trying to do 
the best that is in him, and to do it in the 
sanest way. 

Far and away the best prize that life offers is 
the chance to work hard at work worth doing. 

No nation so great as ours can expect to 
escape the penalty of greatness, for greatness 
does not come without trouble and labor. 

When all is said and done, the rule of brother- 
hood remains as the indispensable prerequisite 
of success in the kind of national life for which 
we strive. : - 

A healthy republican government must rest 
upon individuals, not upon classes or sections. 

It is far more important that they should con- 
duct their business affairs decently than that 
they should spend the surplus of their fortunes 
in philanthropy. 

The life of duty, not the life of mere ease or 


ere pleasure—that is the kind of life which 
makes the great man, as it makes the great 
ation. 

If we wish to make the state the representa- 
ive and exponent and symbol of decency, it 
must be made through the decency, public and 
rivate, of the average citizen. 

Ours is not the creed of the weakling and the 
oward; ours is the gospel of hope and triumph- 
nt endeavor. 

We must treat each man on his worth and 
nerits aS a man. We must see that each is 
iven a square deal because he is entitled to no 
10re and should receive no less. 

“I hold that a great and masterful people for- 
eits its title to greatness if it shirks any work 
ecause that work is difficult and responsible. 

I wish.to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble 
ase, but the doctrine of the strenuous life, the 
fe of toil and effort, of labor and strife; to 
reach that highest form of success which 
omes, not to the man who desires mere easy 
eace, but to the man who does not shrink from 
anger, from hardship, or from bitter toil, and 
rho out of these wins the splendid ultimate 
riumph. 
‘Throughout the history of the world the na- 
ions who have done best in self-government are 
hose who have demanded from their public men 
nly the promise of what can actually be done 
or righteousness and honesty, and who have 
ternly insisted that such promise must be kept 
o letter and in spirit. 


Roosevelt on Open Shop (559) 

While Roosevelt was President a man was dis- 
ussed from the Government Printing Office at 
he demand of a labor-union. He had been 
ropped from the union because he had pointed 
ut to the Government a cheaper process of 
ianufacture that would save $8000 a year. 
joosevelt had him reinstated, and the unions 
nreatened a strike throughout the Government 
rinting Office. But the President stood by his 
uns; he wrote: 

““Of course I will not for one moment submit 
) dictation by the labor-unions any more than 
y the trusts, no matter what the effect on the 
residential election may be. I will pro- 


ceed upon the only plan possible for a self-re- 
specting American President, and treat each 
man on his merits as a man. The labor-unions 
shall have a square deal, and the corporations 
shall have a square deal, and, in addition, all 
private citizens shall have a square deal. 3 
If those labor-union men strike, not one of them 
will do another stroke of Government work 
while I am President. ’’ : 


Americanism (560) 

Theodore Roosevelt’s last message to Ameri- 
cans. Read at the All-American Festival in 
New York: 

There must be no sagging back in the fight 
for Americanism because the war is over. There 
are persons who believe the American people 
have a short memory and they intend to revive 
all foreign associations which most directly in- 
terfere with the complete Americanization of 
our people. Our principle in this matter should 
be absolutely simple. In the first place, we 
should insist that if the immigrant who comes 
here does in good faith become an American 
and assimilates himself to us, he shall be treated 
on an exact equality with everyone else, for it 
is an outrage to discriminate against any such 
man because of creed or birthplace or origin, 

But this is predicated upon the man’s becom- 
ing in very fact, an American and nothing but 
an American. If he tries to keep segregated 
with men of his own origin and separated from 
the rest of America, then he isn’t doing his part 
as an American. There can be no divided al- 
legiance here. Any man who says he is an 
American but something else also, isn’t an 
American at all. 

We have room for but one flag, the American 
flag, and this excludes the red flag, which sym- 
bolizes all wars against liberty and civilization 
just as much as it excludes any foreign flag of 
a nation to which we are hostile. We have room 
for but one language here, and that is the 
English language, for we intend to see that the 
crucible turns our people out as Americans, of 
American nationality, and not as dwellers in a 
polyglot boarding house; and we have room for 
but one loyalty, and that is loyalty to the 
American people. 


Illustrations fiom Recent Events 
PAUL GILBERT, Bowling Green, O. 


A Tragic Clown (561) 
mke 12:19; James 5:5; Mk. 10:24; Psa. 17:14 
An interview with Charlie Chaplin informs 
s that the world’s greatest clown dislikes to be 
ulied or thought of as a clown. 
“There are days when contact with any hu- 
an being makes me physically ill. I am op- 
ressed at such times and in such periods by 
hat was known among the Romantics as world- 
eariness. I then feel a total stranger to life, 
3 though I were on the wrong star. It may be 
reaction from my innate sense of humor, dis- 
ust of the character that circumstances has 
yrced me to create, a spiritual dissatisfaction 
ith the limitations that matter imposes on my 
il. Solitude is my only relief.’’ ; 
“We are furthermore told that if this fun- 
aker of the screen is given a good bed, good 
eals, a little wine, the steady excitement of 
aking money, and the absolute safety of his 
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securities, that he would be the happiest man in 
America. After all that isn’t much of a life! 


Political Cuckoos (562) 
hevesuetsedtorec Pet, 2:33 2) Tim: 3:25 Jude: lt 
A cuckoo is a bird that never builds its own 
nest, but always lays its egg in the nest of some 
other bird. Our country is crowded with 
cuckoos, all very busy laying eggs. They meet 
and plot. They harangue each other. They 
curse the house of Uncle Sam. They ask, ‘‘ Who 
was George Washington, anyhow?’’ They tell 
each other that private property is highway 
robbery. That is merely because they haven’t 
any and want yours and mine without working 
for it—Owen Wister. 


As Good As the Best (563) 
Jno. 1:42; Matt. 4:19; Jer. 18:4. — 
A news item of several weeks ago stated that 


a German inventor has perfected a method by 
means of which he is able to take an ordinary 
cheap violin and fashion it into an instrument 
equal to the best Stradivarius. The condition is 
mentioned that the violin must be unvarnished. 

That has always been the glory of the great 
Re-maker of men, that he takes the prodigals 
and wastrels of life and makes them instru- 
ments of showing forth His Wisdom and Grace. 
Augustine, Gypsy Smith, Sam Hadley, Billy 
Sunday, Booker T. Washington and many an- 
other are witnesses thereto. 


A WNovel Warning (565) 
Luke 12:15; Eph. 5:15; Rev. 16:15 


A novel warning sign has been erected at a 
railroad crossing in San Antonio consisting of 
a platform eight feet above the ground, upon 
which is placed a wrecked automobile which 


figured in a fatal accident of that road some 


time ago and which resulted in the death of two 
occupants of the car. A sign under the plat- 
form bears the words, ‘‘Did the Driver of This 
Stop, Look, Listen?’’—Dearborn Independent. 


A Life Long Regret (566) 
Luke 10:42; Matt. 23:24; 1 Cor. 7:32 


A publishing firm advertising a book on Eti- 
quette tells of the tears shed by a bride, and the 
regret that followed her through the years, be- 
cause of a blunder in a part of the wedding cere- 
mony that caused amusement to some of the 
guests. In all probability a mountain was made 
of a'mole-hill. It certainly could not have been 
one of the things that really mattered—and 
there are only a few that actually do. Oh, if 
people were only as sensitive to the lack of 
courtesy in dealing with Christ and his prin- 
ciples, as they are to ‘‘the little laws. that 
lackeys make,’’ it would be vastly more to our 
credit. Let us reserve our tears for our sins! 


Fragrant Clothing - (567) 

Phil, 4:18; Psa. 45:8; Rom. 1:8; Matt. 26:13 

The latest fad of the Parisian dressmakers is 
a different odor for every frock, a pink garment 
being scented with roses, while lily-of-the-valley 
is considered appropriate for white gowns. 

The garment of righteousness invariably ear- 
ries with it the sweet odor of the fragrant life 
of Christ. There should never be any doubt 
about the ‘‘kind’’ of a Christian we are be- 
cause of the atmosphere we bring with us. Is 
the cigarette and the pipe a part of the fra- 
grance that suggests intimacy with Him? 


Rebuked by a Convict (568) 
Rom. 3:12, 23; Gal. 3:22; Jno. 5:40 

Basil King, novelist, in ‘‘The City of Com- 
rades,’’ indicates that the man behind the bars 
of the penitentiary is no worse than the one on 
the outside. Society’s real purpose, he argues, 
is to find a goat and save itself: 

‘In the prisoner we have found our goat. He 
is suffering, not for his own sins alone, but for 
ours. Naively, childishly, but significantly, we 
outrage every human instinct within him, so 
that our own secret self-reproach may be ap- 
peased. The world as it is, society as we have 
formed it, must have a goat; and we seize the 
weakest and most defenseless thing on which 
we can lay our hands.’’ 


But a Sing Sing convict rebukes the aut 
for hig shallowness in the following words: 
quoted in the ‘‘Literary Digest:’’ ‘| 


‘‘We inmates, fortunately, are not so eas| 
led by such doctrines, regardless of how c¢ 
fortable they may be to those of ‘easy virtt 
or possest of a superficial honesty that seeks | 
outward approval and fears not God or 
science. We, who are really guilty of erii 
realize, and realize full well, that our incarce 
tion is due to the breach of one or the other 
God’s commands: ‘Thou shalt not kill;’ ‘TF 
shalt not steal.’ We realize that society is ju 
fied in segregating us both for its own prot 
tion and our good until such time as we 
have recovered from our moral lapse and : 
again fit to associate with virtuous women 4 
honest men.’’ 


Writer King, like writer Churchill, is not 
success when it comes to dealing with the s 
ious subject of ethics and morals. 


Disregarding Signals (56 
Heb. 2:2; Gal. 6:7; Matt. 23:37 


In the recent wreck at Porter, Indiana, © 
tween the New York Central and Michigan C: 
tral trains, which resulted in the death of 
people and the injury of many more, the rept 
of the government bureau lays the blame on t 
crew of the Michigan Central engine. 


The evidence revealed the damaging fact tk 
Engineman Long had been suspended four ti 
previously, several times for disregarding 5 
nals, the fireman, Block, had also been rep 
manded for the same offense on a previous oc¢ 
sion. They were gamblers with other mer 
lives, for that is the plain meaning of disregai 
ing signals. 

The man who disregards God’s signals ¢c 
cerning Sin is slated for disaster irretrievak 
if he does not repent and obey, and his disast 
as does all sin, will involve the existence 
others beside themselves. 


Proud of the Judge (57 
Psa. 72:2; Heb. 13:73 Isa. 3250 | 


The following shows one of the reasons wi 
Judge Landis is popular in the middle we 
where he is well known: 

Passing rapidly down the street en route | 
the railroad station the other afternoon a citiz 
stopt him to shake hands. SF 

‘‘T want to shake hands with you for the wi 
you handled that young bank thief Carey,’’ s 
thehumble man. The speaker wore the garb 
toil. ‘‘We are proud of you in Chicago,’’ add 
the man. 

‘‘T will try to see that you are not disappoir 
ed in the future,’’ replied the Judge. | 

Then turning quickly to me he said: | 

‘“Great Lord! And they tell me that there 
nothing in the approval of these people! 
I would rather have the people of that man 
type looking upon me as a man who would pr 
tect the public interest than to have all tl 
money in the world. I tell you that the grea 
est position any man can achieve is the o1 
upon which his fellow man looks with approve 
The meanest man in the world is the man wl 
destroys the faith of any human being in an’ 
thing.’ | 


| 
| 
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‘ 
y PATRIOTISM 
. . FOURTH OF JULY 


‘The Fourth of July henceforth has a new 
leaning in the history of America. In the great 
Vorld War the American people dedicated them- 
salves anew to the cause of human freedom—a 
orld-wide freedom. For the past two years 
teat Britain, France, Belgium and other of our 
ite allies joined in the celebration of the 
merican Independence Day, because they see 
nat it stands for that for which the world longs 
nd which, by the grace of God and the sacri- 
cial spirit of the American people, the world is 
kely to enjoy. 
Fellow pastors, in Sunday sermons and in 
eek-day addresses, let us call the people to 
oblest patriotism. 
‘One feature of the day let us especially 
mphasize and commend. That is the teach- 
ig of patriotism in the way of upright 
itizenship to the great body of new electors, 
ative and naturalized. In many places the 
ourth of July had degenerated into mere noise 
nd bluster, or desecrated by commercialized 
musements. If the day can be used to make 
etter citizens, more loyal subjects of the Gov- 
mment, men honest in personal and business 
fe, any neglect to gain such results would be 
excusable. Aside from the newly naturalized 
yreigners every community sees boys becoming 
en, minors becoming majors every year. Why 
1ould not the Fourth of July be employed to 
ive them instruction in upright citizenship and 
1 the handling of the American ballot? Why 
10uld not they be made the guests of honor at 
Fourth of July celebration? These new vot- 
rs, more than any class of people, will color the 
ection returns more than any other equal num- 
er of men. They will put their own peculiar 
amp upon the country and influence the Gov- 
mment of the same. Should such a group be 
riven Fourth of July honors with a roll call, or 
ith a parade, or with a specific address in their 
ynor, they would have a better conception of 
1e privileges and the duties of citizenship. If 
boy slips across the twenty-one-year line with- 
it any recognition, and slips into the voting 
90th as a kind of surprise to others and alto- 
sther new sensation to himself, he has a sort.of 
mesome feeling that is not for his best good or 
xr the best good of the country. What could 
» better than to give the new electors, natural. 
ed and native, some Fourth of July lessons on 
ie need for a stable citizenship, a moral con: 
itueney, a people with high ideas of laws and 
gard for constitutional rights and constitr- 
onal authority? We think perhaps something 
* this kind would be more beneficial than a 
ck race or a diving contest. 

Suggestive Texts and Themes (572) 
How a Nation May See Its Way: ‘‘For the 
mmandment is a lamp.’’? Prov. 6:23. 
A Nation’s Obedience to the Faith: 
made known unto all the nations unto obedi- 
ice of faith.’’ Rom, 16;26. 
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synagogue.’’ Luke 7:5. 
‘ * % 
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_ THE HOMILETIC YEAR—JULY } 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


MISSIONARY 


seleieieioloieiilotoiieioloiieteteieleloleiiajelotetetestetotetiloteteseoletestotatetelestestesteatotale 


Safeguarding Against Destruction. ‘‘ .... 
Lest he destroy thee from off the face of the 
earth.’’? Deut. 6:15. 

The Bible and Patriotism: <‘‘ Thou 
shalt read this law before all Israel in their 
hearing.’’ Deut. 31:11. 

A Nation’s God: ‘‘Happy is the people... 
whose God is Jehovah.’’ Psa. 144:15. 

The Well-Spring of a Nation’s Life: ‘‘Take 
fast hold of instruction; let her not go; keep 
her; for she is thy life.’’ Prov. 4:13. 

The Peril of Prosperity: ‘‘They were filled, 
and their heart was exalted; therefore have they 
forgotten me.’’ Hos. 13:6. 

The Nation’s Flag: ‘‘And he shall set up an 
ensign for the nation.’’ Isa. 11:12. 

The Foundation of National Greatness: ‘‘The 
entrance of thy word giveth light.’’ Psa. 119: 
130. ‘‘The best foundation for a spotless flag 
is the open Bible.’’ 

The Patriotism of Jesus: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Je- 
rusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her, how.often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not.’’? Matt. 23:37. 

Love of Country and Labor for the Church: 
““He loveth our nation, and himself built us our 


el te ens: 
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Love of Liberty (573) 


“«The small one shall become a strong na- 
tion.’’ Isa. 60:22. 

In 1608 an armistice was declared by Philip 
III, which closed a weary century of war. In 
that war Holland, with her insignificant three 
millions, had stood unswervingly against Spain 
for the inalienable rights of men two centuries 
before France wrote them in blood upon her 
walls or America sounded them forth in the 
clear notes of the Independence Bell. 

The men of Holland had fcught their cam- 
paign to a finish. Carlyle wrote: ‘‘The Dutch 
are a strong people. They raised their land out 
of a marsh and went on, for a long time, breed- 
ing cows and making cheese; and might have 
gone on with their cows and cheese until dooms- 
dav. But Spain came over and said ‘We want 
you to believe in Saint Ignatius.’—‘ Very sorry,’ 
replied the Dutch, ‘‘but we. can’t.’’ ‘Aye, but 
you must,’’ said Spain. And they went about it 
with guns and swords to make them believe in 
Saint Ignatius. Never made them believe in 
him, but did sueceed in breaking their own ver- 
tebral column and raising the Dutch into a 
great nation.’’ 

In our country’s history three names emerge 
above all others as representative of the broad 
and vital principles on which the Republic 
rests, to wit: Washington, Lincoln and Roose- 
velt . Let Americans of English blood be proud 
of Washington; let those who trace their lineage 
to Seotland speak reverently of Lincoln; the 
sons and daughters of Holland on their part will 
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ever be thanking God for their kinship with 
Theodore Roosevelt. His name alone, were there 
none other to show for the influence of the 
Dutch forefathers, would be ample proof that it 
had not ‘‘vanished into thin air.’’—Rev. Dacid 
James Burrell, D. D. 


Foes of Our Country (574) 


‘(A man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.’’ Matt. 10:36: 

I.’ With the state it is the same as with the 
individual, the worst enemies are those that are 
within. As a man’s most deadly foes are his 
own passions, so a state’s foes are a certain 
type of its own citizens. 

The judge who misapplies the law, the official 
who takes bribes, the politician who uses his in- 
fluence to liberate criminals, the big business 
man who crushes a weak opponent or oppresses 


‘his employees, the stock shark who gobbles up 


the public’s savings, and the host of others who 
profit from evil-doing—these are the men who 
endanger America. 

II. The battle is between the forces of disin- 
tegration and those of construction. It is an 
age-old battle, and it will last for years to come. 
We are but privates in a gigantic war of op- 
posing forces headed by Christ on the one hand 
and Satan on the other. 

III. The weapon we fight with is a Christ- 
like life. Light overcomes darkness, therefore 
let us turn on the light. Good overcomes evil, 
therefore practice the good. Love vanquishes 
selfishness, therefore let us seek the love of 
Christ. 

IV. Our victory is not that of force, but of 
divine ideas. The house of evil is crumbling 
faster than it can be built. The house of good 
eannot crumble; it is eternal.—R. 


Influence of the Declaration (575) 

‘With a great sum (price) obtained I this 
freedom.’’ Acts 22:28. 

While we celebrate on the 4th of each July 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence, 
we perhaps do not.reflect on the stupendous in- 
fluence of that document on the world as a 
whole. It is safe to say that no political paper 
in all history has had so universal or radical an 
effect. Not only did its promulgation mark the 
beginning of the life of our nation, and not only 
was it the mother of the emancipation proclama- 
tion, but its advent started the wave of demo- 
eracy and liberty now seen in every nation on 
the earth. Surely Americans have a right to be 
proud of a document that has literally inaugur- 
ated a new era of humanity. 

Although it would hardly be within the truth 
to say that the Declaration of Independence had 
wrought all the marvelous political changes that 
have swept the world since July 4, 1776, it would 
be entirely within the truth to state that it has 
been the greatest single influence and therefore 
has the right to be eonsidered the symbol of all 
the forces that have wrought these changes. 
And what a transformation it has been! Then 
liberty was nowhere. Now it is everywhere. 
Then England had sunk to well nigh her lowest 
stage of despotism. France was misgoverned 
and hopeless. German was a conglomeration of 
inchoate states, the Latin nations were in feudal 
bondage. Russia had scarcely emerged from 
semi-barbarism, all of Asia was as she had heen 
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for thousands of years. Africa and Australi} 
were unknown and both North and South Amedj 
ca were covered with fringes of colonies ai) 
vast savage interiors. Today every land beneadp 
the sun has been touched by the new life, ti 
new aspiration, the new freedom. 

France was the first to respond to the call, aajj- 
with her own revolution drove the democrat 
wedge fashioned in America far into the hea 
of Europe. England, the very nation agaim 
which the American Revolution had been wage 
was the next to be moved toward liberty by tif 
new example, her two defeats by this counti 
shocking her into sanity and her own thinke 
forcing her to adopt reform bills, to take up)> 
liberal colonial policy and to bring about a re 
revolution, although a peaceable one. Ita 
shook off the thraldom of centuries, united h 
states and joined the ranks of the progressit 
nations. One after another the states of Europ 
either became republics or constitutional mo} 
archies. Even Russia could not escape the un 
versal wave of democracy. Poor Spain has tri¢ 
several times to adopt republicanism, but tt 
reactionary forces have been too strong ar 
have held her until all of her colonies and mo} 
of her ancient glory have been swept away. 

Following the example of the United State# 
all of the Americas threw off the foreign yot 
and became republics. | 

And Australasia, touched by it, has the mo’ 
enlightened and progressive governments in tl 
world. Truly the Declaration of Independen¢ 
has done its work, and the story is only ha) 
told.—A. C. Squires. | 


The Little White Crosses (57€ 


No one ought to wish nor be allowed to forge 
the little white crosses that mark the fields ¢ 
France. After the war they were spread ove 
wide areas, sometimes one alone, then a fe 
then Jarger numbers, but all marked with sma 
white crosses. They constituted one of the mos 
familiar and touching sights of a view of t 
battle lines. Most men were buried where the 
fell. Since.then details of their living comrade 
have been working to concentrate the graves i 
special areas. Now our honored dead find mue 
closer fellowship in the soil of France. But stil 
in the closely plotted cemeteries as on the ope 
battlefields the white cross marks each sleepin 
hero’s bed. 

The meaning of this symbolism must n 
escape us. These little white crosses are a testi 
mony to a great faith. It may not have bee} 
the personal faith of the men over whose grave 
they rise, but it moved the great forces tha 
brought them there and it glorified their heroisr 
when they fell. It is a cross that makes deat 
endurable. It changes the grave from a chasr 
into which life falls to a channel through whic! 
life flows. It points upward when the hea 
faces downward. Riding across: the fields : 
battle, the desolation seems almost unbewa 
Then the eye falls on the little white crosses 
and there comes a reminder of life that wa 
given in the midst of all this, and a challeng 
to the hope which holds death to be not ruin bu 
triumph. The cross is the symbol of a victor 
over defeat, the assurance of a settled faith. 

These little white crosses are also a challeng 
to a great service. They are costly bits of woo 
and they stand to shame any men whose fellow 


i 
oe underneath if they fail the great cause for 
which these gave so much. ‘‘If ye fail us, we 
_ shall not sleep, though poppies grow in Flanders 
me tields.’? 
a The white crosses are a protest against a great 
' wrong. The cross of Christ is the saving power 
_ of history but it marks also the high mark of 
evil. These crosses speak of sacrifice, but also 
of the sin that demanded the sacrifice. In the 
determination to heal the world’s wound and to 
_ start the normal life of mankind again, there 
is danger of lessening our horror of the crimes 
_ that have been committed and the outstanding 
wrong that forced the costly strife. Let these 
 erosses keep all thoughtful men on their guard. 
as —C. 


= Things That Abide (577) 
_ A chaplain tells of the surprise of a captain 
on hearing that there was in camp even one man 
who did not believe in the existence of God. 
_ **When did that man land at Brest?’’ asked the 
captain. ‘‘How long has he been at the front?’’ 
Knowing as he did the spirit of the men under 
his command, he felt that none but a rank new- 
_ ¢omer could hoid such a view. Another, a cap- 
- tain of artillery, who had been in the trenches 
for months, told the same chaplain: ‘‘ Every il- 
-tlusion I ever had as to the value of material 
things is gone forever since coming here; while 
_ every vision I ever had as a young man has been 
_ enhanced a thousandfold. I know that nothing 
remains, nothing counts, nothing matters, except 
the unseen and the eternal.’’ While the religion 
of the spiritually aroused American soldier has 
been much discussed, the great central fact is 
assured that he has ‘‘found God.’’ ‘‘TI have 
never had any religion,’’ said a soldier from 
Kentucky as he lay dying. ‘‘Is it too late 
now?’’ It was not too late, for, as the Chaplain 
testifies, the boy, with his new faith awakened 
and his whole soul clinging to the Cross, saw 
the light and was satisfied before he ‘‘ passed 
- out.’’ 
It is the testimony of scores of chaplains that 
_ those boys of ours who fought so heroically, who 
loved their ‘‘buddies’’—their bosom comrades— 
and were ready to die for them, had also come to 
know and to love the Saviour, and to look to 
him for help when hearts and bodies alike were 
sore tried. Having learned to know the only 
things that count and abide, they will be satis- 
fied with nothing less now. 


What Jesus Would Do (578) 

Dr. Charles’ M. Sheldon believes Jesus would 

‘advise his people to adopt five courses in their 
efforts to bring about an era of clean politics 
and better government. 

1. Open the churches for the study of the 
science of government and training in real 
statesmanship. 

2. Take advantage of the opportunities offer- 
ed by the press for frank discussions of govern- 
mental questions. 

3. Organize your communities and take a firm 
stand in opposition to machine politics. In the 
last analysis it is you who are responsible if 
your representatives in office are not the right 
type of public servants. 

4. Call for Divine guidance and diligently ex- 
ercise your rights of citizenship in accord with 
the wisdom that comes from above. 
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5. Pray for the spiritual regeneration of the 
republic. —_ 
Pershing, Preparedness, and Peace (579) 


Appearing before the naval committee of the 
House of Representatives, General Pershing de- 
clared with emphasis, ‘‘None of us wants war, 
but we do not want to be caught unprepared if 
war comes.’’ We believe that in this remark 
the General voiced the sentiment of the vast 
majority of Americans. One such experience as 
we had in connection with the World War is 
enough, and more than enough. 

Further, General Pershing went on to say, ‘‘It 
is unsafe and unwise for one nation to disarm 
at such a time as this, unless the others do like- 
wise.’’ In this also we believe he voices the 
deliberate judgment of our country. 

Further he said that if our nation, the richest 
country in the world and the best able to estab- 
lish a vast military power, should make a move 
for disarmament, all other nations would recog- 
nize its sincerity and would gladly subscribe to 
it. Here, too, we believe, General Pershing hits 
the nail on the head. 


Pershing, Preparedness, and Peace! That is a 
mighty good pod of P’s.—A. 
Thoughts For July 4th (580) 


The proper means of increasing the love we 
bear our native country is to reside sometime in 
a foreign one.—Shenstone. 

This is a maxim which I have received by 
hereditary tradition, not only from my father, 
but also my grandfather and his ancestors, that 
after what I owe to God, nothing should be more 
dear or more sacred than the love and respect I 
owe to my country.—De Thou. 

The very idea of the power and the right of 
the people to establish government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the estab- 
lished government.— Washington. 


The New Fourth of July (581) 
Patriotism today calls for a new alignment of 
our friends. ‘‘Give me Liberty or give me 
death’’—is plural, ‘‘Give U.S. liberty or give 
U.S. death.’’ <A Republic dominated by auto- 
cracy is already dead. Let our flags wave from 
sunrise to sunset. Let our songs mingle with our 
prayers. Let hope born of faith in God dispel 
every fear and God’s help become the pledge of 
Vietory.—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


One Hundredth Anniversary (582) 

In 1876, the one hundredth anniversary of In- 
dependence, an exhibition was held at Philadel- 
phia, the largest that up to that time had ever 
been held. It was similar to the world’s fairs 
and expositions since, but the patriotic celebra- 
tion was the greatest the United States had ever 
had. Three memorable orations were delivered 
on that day, one by William M. Evarts in Phila- 
delphia, one by Richard 8. Storrs in New York, 
and one by Charles Francis Adams in Boston. 
Whittier wrote his Centennial Ode, beginning, 

‘‘Our father’s God, from out whose hand, 

The centuries fall like grains of sand.’’ 
and Bryant wrote one that was read in the 
Academy of Music in New York, while minor 
poems were contributed by poets all over the 
land. The day was more widely celebrated with 
noisy demonstrations and fireworks than ever 
before.—C, 'T. Knight. 


Your Flag and My Flag 


Your flag and my flag, 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white 
The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to gleam 
aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day; a shelter through 
the night. 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me 
and you— - 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and 
blue! 


Your flag and my flag! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land and half the world 
around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to 
the sound! 


—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


Prayer For America (584) 
God help us, as citizens of liberty, blessed 
with abundance, to pray: 
“‘America! America! God mend thine every 
flaw, 


THE SABBATH 

A careful review of the whole Sabbath ques- 
tion by the Church of Christ is essential. The 
people must be aroused to an apprehension of 
the true nature and purpose of this most gra- 
cious of all divinely given institutions; and they 
must be awakened to the fact that the Christian 
Sabbath is in imminent peril, and that with it 
will go the foundations. ‘‘If the foundations be 
destroyed what can the righteous do?’’ The 
Sacred Sabbath is a chief cornerstone of all that 
is peculiar to American institutions. Our fa- 
thers builded upon this rock. Today this corner- 
stone is honeycombed by profanation. That the 
day is sacred does not appear to enter the minds 
of the people. -Anything that their inclination 
or interest demands is done. Money and pleas- 
ure are the gods worshipped by the masses of 
the American people on the Lord’s day. To 
deny this is simply to reveal one’s ignorance of 
existing conditions. Sad and alarming is the 
condition of the Sabbath in America. The 
most alarming fact is that the Christian Church 
and Christian public are not alarmed. What is 
the remedy? Is there any cure? What shall 
stay this mad flood of Sabbath desecration that 
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(583) ¥ Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty in’ 


law! | 
America! America! May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness and every gain 
divine! ’’ 


The Weakness of Selfishness (585) 


Frederick Palmer, in a recent magazine, says: 
‘(Tf we acquire a few more million automobiles, 
and plumbers ride in five-thousand-dollar instead 
of three-thousand-dollar cars, I wonder if we 
may not develop acute melancholia; for the 
faces in the triumphant procession of democ- 
racy’s luxury along our gasoline-perfumed high- 
ways on Sunday mornings did not seem as happy 
as the faces of the holiday-makers whom I had 
seen on foot in the Bois de Boulogne, or those 
of the singing recruits for the army of Poland. 
Yet one ought to be happier riding than walk- 
ing. Else, why buy cars?’’ 

Might not the answer to Mr. Palmer’s ques- 
tion be ‘‘Selfishness?’’ We are unhappy in the 
endless struggle for more wealth, which, when 
gotten, is spent in an exaggerated effort to find 
pleasure and momentary recreation from the » 
wearying routine. Let this Fourth of July find | 
us dedicating ourselves to higher ideals, of peace 
and contentment and industry and sane and 
simple living.—H. . | 

Christian Patriotism 

Patriotism is rooted in righteousness. It is 
founded on truth and justice. There is a pro- 
fessional and sentimental patriotism that should 
be ostracized. Christian patriotism is the high- 
est form of patriotism, that embodies loyalty to 
the banner of the cross and loyalty to the invest- 
ed rights and obligations of citizenship. 


Patriotism should be taught more constantly 
in our public schools and in our homes. In im- 
portance in its inculeation into the minds of our 
youth, it stands second only to the Christian re- 
ligion. Patriotism should be intelligently eulti- 
vated and intelligently and loyally defended. 


(586) 


is sweeping before it the foundations? We 
answer there is but one remedy; one hope of 
cure; and that is the awakening of the Christian 
Church and the Christian conscience of the 
American people to a realization of the true 
nature and purpose of the Sabbath, and to a 
new obedience to the Divine Law : 


* * * 
Suggestive Texts and Themes (587) | 
Guarding the Sabbath: ‘‘Remember the Sab- 


bath day to keep it holy.’’ Ex. 20:8. 

The Lord’s Day: ‘‘I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day.’’ -Rev. 1:10. 

The Sabbath a Day of Wership: Isa. 58:13, 14. 

A Day of Holy Memories: John 20:19-23. 

Jesus Kept the Sabbath: Luke 4:16-24. 

A Day of Vision: Rev. 1:9-13. 

Periodicity as a Law of Nature: ‘‘Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work.’’ Ex. 20:8, 9. 

Cutting from the Loaf: ‘‘Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s.’’ 
Matt. 22:21. 

The Consecration of One Day in Seven: 
17:19-27. 

The Sabbath: I. Day of rest. IL. Day of 


Jer. 


c, 
S 


periy. III. Day for necessary work. IV. Day 
ox communion with Christ. V. Day for wor- 
pep in God’s house. VI. Day for doing good. 
A oP your Sundays for the great things of the 
soul. 


_ How Can We Enrich Our Sabbaths? Mark. 
2:23-28. 1. By churchgoing. II. By Bible study. 


Iii. By kindly deeds. IV. By visitation. James 
26, 27. V. By restfulness. Ex. 20:8-11. VI. 
service. Mark 6:1-6. 


_ Sabbath Worship: He went into their syna- 
sogue, ‘‘as his custom was, . . . on the Sab- 
bath.’? Luke 4:16. In the midst of the As- 
pembly. Psa. 22:22. ‘‘The day that Jehovah 
hath made.’’ Psa. 118:24. 


The Spirit of Sabbath-Keeping 
_‘*Remember the Sabbath 
Boly.’’ Ex. 20:8. 

I. All our secular cares are to be laid aside 
on the Lord’s day. The Sabbath is a short voy- 
age every week between two continents of toil. 
But ‘‘rest is not quitting the busy career; rest 
is the fitting of self to one’s sphere.’’ For right- 
thinking people, Sunday should be the busiest 
day of the week. Our Lord’s Sabbath were his 
busiest days. They,were spent alone in prayer, 


(588) 
Day to keep it 


or in attendance at the synagogue; or in ‘‘going | 


about doing good.’’ Not a few of his most won- 
derful works of healing were wrought on that 
day. ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto,’’ he said, 
‘fand I work.’’? There was no idle rest for him. 


Hf. This is a Christian land. At its birth it’ 


was christened San Salvador, ‘‘Land of the 
Saviour.’’ It was nurtured in prayer and has 
Bored under the special favor of God. 
Whether we shall so continue remains to be 
seen. One thing, however, is sure; if we are 
recreant to our trust we shall, sooner or later, 
join the procession of empires that have risen, 
one by one, flourished and tottered to their fall. 
The Sabbath is ‘‘a seal of the covenant’’ be- 
tween the Lord and his people. 

“Jit. And with that sign goes a promise that 
spans our future like a rainbow: ‘‘If thou turn 
away thy foot from doing thy pleasure on my 
Holy Day; and call the Sabbath a delight, the 


holy of the Lord, honorable; and shall honor. 


him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure nor speaking thine own words; 
then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and 
[ will cause thee to ride upon the high places of 
the earth.’’—Rev. David James Burrell, D. D. 


ye How To Enjoy Sunday (589) 
I. ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
snjoy him forever.’’ If it were not for sin, all 
nen would enjoy Sunday. Sunday is made for 
the rest of man and the glorifying of God. It 
should be remembered. If men were holy, it 
would be enjoyed. Its themes are the most in- 
‘piring. Its duties are the most inspiring. Its 
rivileges are the most enjoyable. 
If. The word ‘‘Sabbath’’ means rest. It is 
made in the wisdom of God for the rest, eleva- 
jon and education of man. The Sabbath law 
mns through nature. Man cannot displace it. 
Te cannot substitute another day for it. It just 
ts man’s needs and nature. The rest which 
Bey get on Sunday fits him for the work 
hich he is to do for the other six days. 

Til. It fits man’s needs in home building. 
te has time to worship with his family. Pa- 
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rents have a good opportunity to teach their 
clildren to know about God and to do special 
work with them for their own improvement. 
The family has time for study and meditation 
which they would not have during the busy 
week days. 

IV. Too frequently Sunday is made a holi- 
day. The children gather the impression that 
the religious duties are burdensome and un- 
pleasant. They soon come to think that the only 
pleasures of Sunday are picnics, pleasure rides, 
picture shows, excursions, and such like. All of 
this is degrading to the Sabbath day and ruinous 
to the character of the children. 

V. The Sabbath law was not temporal 6r 
local or optional; but it is a great, continual, 
binding law upon all men everywhere. If ever 
our nation is the prey of revolutionists, it would 
be found to have entered through the rent of 
Sabbath desecration. Sunday should be the hap- 
piest day in the week. Sunday can be made the 
happiest day in the week. God intends us to 
enjoy Sunday.—W. M. Anderson, D. D. 


Do It Daily (590) 

A shoe-manufacturer’s attention was called to 
the fact that his yearly expense for new ma- 
chinery had been greatly cut down. Naturally 
he was much pleased, but for a time was at a 
loss to account for it. Finally after consider- 
able investigation it dawned upon him that the 
lessened expense for machiney dated from about 
the time when he had placed a new superinten- 
dent in charge of the factory. 

‘‘How do you account for it, Mr. Wheaton, 
that my bill for new machinery and repairs has 
been cut down considerably since you have been 
with us?’’? queried the manufacturer one morn- 
ing, addressing the superintendent. 

““Well, I will tell you, sir,’’ replied the super- 
intendent. ‘‘You placed me in full charge, and 
I have carried out a policy that in the past IL 
have found worked to great advantage. When 
{ came here I found that it had been customary 
to employ machinists each Sunday to work over 
the various machines. This I put a stop to for 
two reasons, that I don’t believe in Sabbath 
work, and that daily attention to the machines 
would add to their life. I have employed an 
expert machinist to place in proper order each 
night any machine which went wrong through 
the day, making it a hard and fast rule that 
each employee report daily anything wrong with 
his or her machine. The result has been that 
usually only minor repairs or adjustments have 
been necessary.’’—F. E. Burnham. 


The Rest of Worship (591) 
The law of the Sabbath which was made for 
man includes the whole man, but the body re- 
ceives its largest benefits through the spirit. 
Therefore, man can receive the full benefits of 
the Sabbath rest only by the process of worship. 
If man is a child of God, his greatest need is 
worship. Worship is the soul feeding upon God. 
The law of the Sabbath is such that man must 
worship in order that his mind and body may 
receive the nutriment of rest. As is the law, 
that in no other way can man’s physical nature 
be supplied except by partaking of food, so the 
Sabbath rest is and must be one of worship. In 
no other way can the rest be secured that will 
refresh and prepare the whole man for the duties 
of the following working days. 


Secularizing Life (592) 


Our contention is simply that the Sabbath was 
established for man, that he needs it, and that 
its best use is a religious use; that the man who 
secularizes the day is secularizing his life, and 
losing one of its finest supports and noblest 
blessings. Sunday golf, newspapers, and all that 
sort of thing, are bad and weakening in their 
influence, and they are pathetic evidence of the 
trend and taste of the man who thus abandons 
his birthright, and forgets what it is to be a son 
of God who worked and rested, but did both as 
God, and who expects his sons to be like him.— 
Robert E. Speer. 


The Sabbath The Day (593) 
All Sunday sports are an Absalom stealing away 
the hearts of those who should be true to the 
kingdom. It robs- God of his time and _ his 
money. It interferes with the rights of others. 
It fosters the deadly error that bodily recreation 
is more important than spiritual culture. It is 
undermining the moral character of tens of 
thousands of our best young’ people. ‘‘This is 
the day which the Lord hath made; we will re- 
joice and be glad in it.’’ But you say ‘‘The 
Lord made all days.’’ Yes, but this is ‘‘The 
Day’’ that the Lord hath made. As the Bible 
is The Book, so the Sabbath is The Day. 
a e 
Rest the Machine (594) 
A man of twenty-five years’ observation in 
New York city said those merchants of his ac- 
quaintance who kept their counting rooms open 
on Sunday failed without exception. 
‘“While industry is suspended, while the plow 


lies in its furrow, while the exchange is silent, - 


while no smoke ascends from the factory, a 
process is going on quite as important to the 
wealth of the nation as any process which is 
performed on more busy days. Man, the ma- 
chine of machines, is repairing and winding up 
so that he returns to his labor on Monday with 
clearer intellect, with livelier spirit, with re- 
newed corporal vigor.’’ So said Macaulay. 

Bianconi said in Dublin, at the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science: ‘‘T 
found I could drive a horse eight miles an hour 
for six days to more advantage than six miles 
an hour for seven days. I discovered by not 
working on Sunday I made a saving of 12 per 
cent.’’ 

It is a well known fact that at the time when 
the California gold fever broke out, those cross- 
ing the plains who rested on Sundays, arrived 
first at their destination, while many of those 
who did not take their weekly rest, their oxen 
died from fatigue, and they were left utterly 
helpless until the Sabbath keepers could return 
and help them out. 

Sir Donald Wilkie, celebrated painter, said 
those artists who wrought on Sunday soon lost 
their ability to do their best. 

Such witnesses can be furnished without num- 
ber, but not one truthful witness can be found 
to impeach their testimony. 


Lost Liberties (595) 

If ‘‘the poor laboring man’? or anyone is de- 
prived of his proper liberties, it is not because 
of the Sunday laws, or any of them. It is 
rather because some of those laws, that formerly 
gave him a day of rest, have been set aside, and 
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‘Testaments—the Oldest and the Old, the Ne 


in consequence he is now compelled to work xe 
his God-appointed rest day. His lost libertid« 
are to be charged to the account of anti-Sabbat 
laws. SS 
Sabbath Necessary (596 
A man was passing some mines in Pennsy}j 
vania asked a little boy why the field was if} 
full of mules. ‘‘These mules are worked in tk 
mines through the week,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘argf 
they are brought up into the light on Sunday “ff 
keep them from going blind.’’ The applicatic 
is apparent. ee 
Wind the Clock (59) 
When the eight-day clock one morning struc 
the hour very slowly and faintly, it attracte 
the attention of its owner, who dropped hi 
book, looked up, and listened. ‘‘I thought 
wound it only two or three days ago,’’ he 
marked, ‘‘but it certainly sounds as if the stri] 
ing part of it were pretty nearly run down. 
Small Donald was interested; he watched, que 
tioned, and remembered. 
The next Sunday morning Uncle John was | 
comfortably and pleasantly occupied with 
reading that he was reluctant to lay it asi¢ 
when his wife inquired whether he ae 
going to church. ‘‘Oh, I—suppose so,’’ 
answered slowly and so hesitatingly that Dona} 
eyed him wonderingly. 
‘‘Why, that sounds as if the meeting side « 
you was pretty nearly run down, Uncle John! 
he exclaimed. Aunt Grace laughed, while Une 
John flushed and pushed the tempting magazi1 
hastily aside. ‘‘Maybe, Donald, maybe,’’ ] 
admitted, ‘‘but if it is, we’ll wind it up aga) 
and get a little stronger movement. Neith) 
clocks nor people are of much use when tl 
springs that ought to keep them going are ne4 
lected.’ ’—Forward. 


In Four Testaments (599) 

The constitutionality or unconstitutionality - 
human legislation is determined in the la 
analysis by its conformity or lack of conformii 
with those principles which Almighty G¢ 
wrought into the very fabrie of the world whe 
he created it. Joseph Cook told his Bost¢ 
audiences a generation ago that there are fo 


and the Newest. He said the Oldest and ti 
Newest are unwritten; and that the Oldest is t] 
Nature of Things. He then added these stron} 
prophetic words: ‘‘The voices of the Four a: 
one.’’ And today I take these dynamie wor} 
of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘The Sabbath was made fi 
man,’’ and remind you that they are written | 
great, bold characters across the pages of ¢} 
four Testaments. The Sabbath desecrator hi 
‘‘the nature’ of things’’ against him; he is| 
violator of the work of creation, and his ow 
tired body and unilluminated mind and starvy 
soul testify against him in the supreme court | 
life-—H. D. McQuilkin, D: D: 
Observe and Conserve (599 

It seems a little matter for you, my friend, | 
trade with a newsboy on Sabbath morning; b 
think of the professing Christian people all oy 
our country who are corrupting the rising ged 
eration that way. The exchanging of a nickd 
or dime for a newspaper is as much to th 
newsboy as the sale of a corner lot would be | 


(Continued on page 1022) 
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Two Thrilling Dramas of ‘‘Almost’’! 
Texts: Num. 14:23, Luke 23:43 


I. Two dramas. One, of a nation; the other 
of a man. They almost got in—but were shut 
out! He almost was shut out—but got in! That 


sums up two of the most thrilling stories in the 


- Bible. 


The children of Israel came to the very borders 


of the Promised Land; then, because of unbelief, 


they rebelled; and God in just anger turned them 
back to die. They almost got in—but were shut 
out! The Divine Possible was almost grasped— 


yet they missed it! 


The robber murderer on the cross had come 


‘right to the borders of Eternal Death; then he- 


cause of repentance and belief on Jesus, he re- 
ceived when in the jaws of death the Divine 
salvation: ‘‘Today thou shalt be with me in 


_ Paradise.’’ He almost was shut out—but got in! 


The Divine Possible was almost missed—yet he 


grasped it. 


- of which life’s dramas are made! 


IT. Behold the very essence of the material 
One man al- 
most reaches shore—but is drowned. Another 
almost perishes—but is rescued in time. This 
candidate is almost elected—but fails by one 
vote. Hans came within one of buying that rocky 
South African farm, but didn’t; so the diamond 
mine afterwards discovered on it missed him. 
The M. C. train almost cleared the crossing at 
Porter, but the Inter State Express cut it in two 
and killed scores! A torpedo almost hit the 
troop ship, yet grazed by harmlessly. That in- 
ventor almost discovered the priceless secret; but 
this one grasped it, and made millions. William 
Tennent was almost buried when in that three- 
day death-like trance; but the urgency of his 
friend delayed the funeral—and Tennent was 
spared to do a marvellous ‘work in the world. 
Almost, almost! Always the ‘‘It might have 
been,’’ for sadness or for joy. The very essence 
of life’s saddest and gladdest dramas. 

III. Behold the stuff and substance out of 
which dramas and tragedies of the soul are build- 
ed. 1. It is possible to be almost saved—yet 
Lost! Balaam the son of Beox was a prophet, a 
poet, a messenger of God; yet ‘‘He loved the 
wages of unrighteousness,’’ and sold his soul for 
gold. The rich young ruler, deeply moved, loved 
of Jesus, was on the verge of yielding; yet he 
made ‘‘the Great Refusal,’’ and went away. 
And still today many a soul is ‘‘almost persuad- 
ed,’’ yet misses it. Not far from the Kingdom: 
almost persuaded—but lost! 2. It is possible to 
be almost lost—yet saved. In Kingston, Canada, 
there is a church called the ‘‘Church of the Good 
Thief.’? ‘Tourists look at it with interest be- 
cause of its curious, bizarre name so unchurchly 
and in such doubtful taste. But I would eall 
many churches that, to show how Christ can 
save! Dr. OC. A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, then 
deeply tainted with unorthodoxy, was called at 
midnight to the side of a dying prostitute, who 
looked piteously up into his face and said: Oly, 
Minister, is it possible for me to be saved?”’ Dr. 
Berry passed through a terrible struggle in his 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 
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own soul; flung away his liberalism; went back 
in one moment to his old evangelical faith; and 
kneeling by the dying girl’s side he pointed her 
to Jesus the Crucified, whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin! She listened, believed, was saved, 
and died there triumphant. Almost lost—yet 
saved. She almost was out—yet got in. The 
Divine possible was almost missed—but_ she 
grasped it. It is possible to be almost lost—yet 
saved.—Rev. R. C. H. 


Heirs of God 
“Heirs of God.22 kom, 8:17. 


I. Then the Christian is going to a rich home 
and a glorious future. Therefore, he ought not 
to be too much elated or depressed by the pleas- 
ures or privations of the journey. An eye to the 
rest and glory at the end should keep him from 
getting weary of the way. 

II. Then the Christian should not debase him- 
self by an undue attachment to the things of 
time. How unreasonable to see an ‘‘heir of 
God’’ so swallowed up in the world that he has 
neither taste nor time to pray, or make suitable 
efforts to get ready for his heavenly inheritance. 

WT. Then no man should speak of having 
made sacrifices in becoming a Christian. Any 
person, making such a declaration, should blush 
to the roots of his hair and ask God to forgive 
him for an utterance so untrue. 

IV. Then an heir of God should be made 
‘“meet for his inheritance.’’ Without a meetness 
for it the inheritance would be a burden rather 
than a blessing. Our business here is to cultivate 
the manners, to learn the language, and acquire 
the tempers of our future abode. May we not 
forget our errand! 

VY. Then, in securing this meetness, the Chris- 
tian may confidently expect Divine aid. As soon 
doubt the rising of the sun as that God would 
fail to aid and bless the man who is struggling 
.to be pure and Christ-like—T. K. 


Moral Surgery 


“(Tf thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee.’’? Matt. 5:30. 

Why not allow somebody else to ‘‘eut it off’? 
Sin is such a peculiarly terrible thing that no 
person can amputate it but the sinner himself. 
In the text, we are told here by the great 
Teacher, that ‘‘it is profitable for us’’ to part 
with our most highly prized endowments and 
blessings, rather than that they should bring us 
under the deadly influence of sin. 

I.. That the sinner’s sins are his own,—a part 
of himself. ‘‘The right hand.’’ People like to 
own things, to point to this and that and say, 
‘‘These are all mine.’?’ Men are getting pre- 
maturely old in their efforts to own houses and 
lands, and money, and influence, But, it is a 
singular fact in this general strife for ownership 
that men are trying to disown the only thing 
that really belongs to them, that is their own 
gins. It is remarkable with what facility men 
find owners for their sins. They are seldom at a 
loss to point out the person or thing upon which 
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they put the blame. It is almost as rare as an 
angel’s visit to find a person who owns that he 
only is to blame for his wrong doing. The first 
step towards the reformation of a sinner 1s to 
make him feel that his sins are his own. 


II. That deliverance from sin can be effected 
only through the sinner’s own act. ‘‘Cut it Offa 
Though human help is of no avail in this great 
operation, yet, by divine grace, the sinner is en- 
abled to strike the blow which, in will and pur- 
pose, separates him from his sins; at which 
point the Holy Ghost comes in and ‘‘the great 
transaction is done.’’? The figure used in this 
text indicates that the removal of sin is no mere 
pastime or recreation. It is: 1. Painful. ‘‘Cut 
it off.’? ‘*Right hand.’’? The most natural and 
desirable of our bodily functions. ‘‘Cut it off.’’ 
It demands: 2. Promptness. ‘‘Cut.’’ The 
promptness of a keen, incisive stroke or pressure. 
No tapering off in a life of sin. You can taper 
on, but never off. Sin yields to nothing but the 
knife. ‘‘Cut it off.’’ No striking at random, 
when seeking to get rid of sin. ‘‘Cut it.’’ Strike 
with the determination to ‘‘cut it.’’ The sinner 
must also be: 3. Persistent. ‘‘Cut it off.’’ In 
putting the knife to his sins, the danger is that 
the sinner will stop cutting before he gets them 
“¢off.’’? No reformation will amount to anything 
that does not involve separation from sin. ‘‘If 
thy right hand offend thee,’’ put it in a sling,— 
put on a glove. No; iniquity won’t stay in a 
sling; you can’t hold moral leprosy in a glove. 
““OCut it off.’? That is, make a thorough job of 
it. Make up your mind to get rid of sin, and 
then take hold and by the grace of God perform 
the operation. ‘‘Cut it off.’’ 

III. That the sinner, in order to make refor- 
mation permanent must abandon his sins. ‘‘ Cast 
it from thee.’’ Like any amputated thing, have 
nothing more to do with it. ‘‘Cast it from 
thee.’’ That’s what moral as well as physical 
surgery means. 1. Think of the figure used in 
the text, and see how suggestive it is of danger. 
The skilful physician recommends amputation 
only as the last resort. Without it, the patient 
is already in a hopeless condition. Bear in mind, 
therefore, the alarming moral condition which 
the very use of this figure implies. 2. The great 
Physician himself urges the operation. ‘‘He is 
too wise to err, and too good to be unkind.’’ 
3. Every consideration, past, present and future, 
calls upon the sinner to decide, and the great 
Physician says, ‘‘It is profitable for thee.’?’ 
4. Think of the fearful consequences of neglect; 
*“Cast into hell.’’ 

Do not forget that the Great Physician will be 
present to help in the operation. Though you 
must do the cutting, he will take up the arteries, 


bind up the wound, and make you every whit 
whole.—T. K. 


Christian Safety 

““We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.’’? Rom. 8:28, 

How inspiring, in this age of doubt and con- 
jecture to find a man who knows what he says on 
so weighty a subject is true. x 

I. That ‘‘all things’’ act energetically. They 
‘work.’ 

Lihat “all things’? “act 
They ‘‘work together.’’ 

II. That ‘‘all things’’ act beneficially. They 
‘‘work together.’’ > 


harmoniously. 


“ . . 2 « 
greater. importance than is usually realized,. 


of 
i] 


Iv. That ‘‘all things’? act prospectively. 
They ‘‘work together for’’ the present and eter- 
nal welfare of the righteous. ‘‘For good to them 
that love God.’’ H} 

V. That ‘‘all things’’ act proximately. They 
‘work together’’ in the growth of saintly confi- 
dence in divine providence, and in the power and 
goodness of God. ‘‘We know that all things 
work,’’? etc.—T. K. | 


The Ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Luke 24:50-53 
The ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ is of! 


Here we have the Son of God—the Son of Man—- 
the Saviour of the World departing. If His: 
incarnation was so much of an event and His} 
active ministry so notable, here is where it stop- 
ped as far as His personal appearance is con-- 
cerned. 

1. But consider the ascension from the stand- 
point of a Farewell and you will realize a weighty | 
hour—what a moment in the life of the men who | 
saw Him—felt Him ete. The world ignoring Him 
could not help but see and feel His wonderful in- | 
fluence while he was about ministering—yet | 
ignoring Him. So the world could not help but 
take notice of His death: ‘‘Earth was dark and | 
tremhbled.’’ Its inhabitants sore afraid, ete. | 
‘¢Surely this must have been the Son of God’’ 
some cried. And now I can well reason that if- 
the world was so set in commotion at His coming» 
and at the time of His dying, that surely His 
departure was of no small moment. | 

2. The ascension is not only a farewell but 
consider it from the standpoint of an attain- | 
ment—a victory—a fulfillment and thank God 
an accomplishment. 

Here was demonstrated the truth of His words | 
““T go to prepare a place for you.’’ Then as well 
as now many people disregarded the fact that. 
there is a Heaven. Here Heaven opened, ete. 

Here broke out upon them the Light of the 
Son of Man. Here He was recognized as God’s 
Son—as a Deity—‘‘And they worshiped Him.’’ | 
The uplifted arms were the arms and hands that | 
labored and suffered, blessed and helped, appeared | 
over them as never before to give His most won- | 
derful blessing—well may they bow their heads, 
for God is going into His own; into His power; 
into His victory; into His Heaven. Well may | 
His people go back to Jerusalem and go ‘‘with | 
great joy.’’? Heaven has not only come down to. 
earth, but there is now a connection between 
earth and Heaven. For soon the Holy Spirit will - 
come. (It would not come otherwise). Soon the 
Light of a new Hope—the truth of a new Life 
will fill the hearts of men with a Holy Spirit.— 
Rev. R. H. Muelder, Mascoutah, Il. 


APPROPRIATE 


While George Ade was spending a holiday at 
Palm Beach he sauntered into a barber shop and 
got shaved. When he had finished the barber 
handed him a check for ninety-five cents. Ade 
regarded it thoughtfully. ‘‘Do you happen. to 
know the significance of that red and white 
striped pole in front of your shop?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
sir,’’ said the barber. ‘‘You see, in olden times 
barbers were surgeons as well as tonsorial ar- 
tists. When a man had to be bled, he came to a 


barber.’’? ‘‘Whatever you do, don’t take down 
that pole!’ 
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THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 
A Prayer For Sabbath Morning 


Let the prayers and sacrifices of Thy holy Church, 
of h ‘ be graciously accepted, 
‘Clothe Thy priests with righteousness and pardon all 
Thy people who are not prepared according to the 
preparation of the sanctuary.’’ Prosper all those who 
are sincerely engaged in propagating or promoting Thy 
faith and love. Give Thy Son the heathen for His in- 
heritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for His 
‘ that from the rising of the sun until the 
going down of the same Thy name may be great among 
Enable us of this nation, and especially 
those whom Thou hast set over us in Church and State, 


in our several stations to serve Thee in all holiness, 
and to ‘‘know the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 


 edge.’’ 


deprive of us of them. 


- 


and the Holy 


Continue to use the means of grace, and grant 
we may never provoke Thee by our nonimprovement, to 
Pour down Thy blessing upon 
our universities, that they may ever promote true re- 
Iigion and sound learning. Show mercy, O Lord, to my 
father and mother, my brothers and sisters, to all my 
friends, relatives and enemies, and all that are in 
affliction. Let Thy Fatherly hand be over them, and 
Thy Holy Spirit ever with them; that, submitting 
themselves entirely to Thy will, and directing all their 
thoughts, words and works to Thy glory, they and those 
that are already dead in the Lord, may at length enjoy 
Thee in the glories of Thy Kingdom, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee, 

Ghost, one God, blessed forever. Amen.— 
John Wesley. cout clea 


General Topic for the Month: 
I. CLASSES OF MEN: ‘‘The Stickers’’ 
mehn 8:31, 32; 1 Ger. 15:58; -Gal. 6:9; Rev. 2:25. 
Expository Notes 
Here is one quality held up by three persons to four 


Four Classes of Men. 


- classes of people—Jesus tells his disciples to ‘‘abide in 


which they have.”’ 


his word!’’ Paul exhorts the Corinthians to be ‘‘stead- 
fast, immovable,’’ and the Galatians to ‘‘not be weary 
in well-doing;’’ and John says that the Son of God 


_ sends a message to those at Thyatira to ‘‘hold fast that 


Christians in Judea, in Greece, in 
Asia Minor, are all exhorted to persevere, to hold fast 


~—in the language of the modern street, to ‘‘stick!’’ 


% 


~ youth. 


ciety of Friends, when he was a boy: 


-“*stickers’’ come 


, 


In other words one 


Rev. John Lyall, Alsask, Saskatchewan, says: 

‘‘How is a postage stamp like a bull-dog?’’ was the 
question struck at me across the supper table by a 
‘*Because, when once it gets a grip, it sticks 
to its job until it gets there.’’ Well, that’s good as a 
conundrum and as an illustration. 

The Church is sorely in need of men and women who 
will see things through, who will stick at it until they 
‘set there.’’ There are three things always in de- 
‘mand, grace, grit, and gumption; and the greatest of 
these is grit. ' 

We have probably all heard the story of Beecher in 
a livery stable, engaging a horse. 

‘‘Ts this a good horse?’’ he enquired, 

“Yes, sir; he goes where he is wanted; and does 
what he is told.’’ 


“7 wish he was a member of our church,’’ replied 


the preacher. : i 

The ‘‘stickers’’ are men of high principle and solid 
earnestness; who have come to their present position 
through a genuine spiritual experience, and cannot be 
moved, because they know where they stand and how 
they came to this place. Such men will never fail to 
carry out their contract when it is undertaken. Whether 
it is a promise to a shopboy regarding his wages, or 
to the church treasurer with regard to his church dues, 
he can be relied upon. It will be done. Such men 
are the elemental props of society. 

It was said of George Fox, the founder of the So- 
‘‘When George 
there’s no altering him.’’ Men that are 
from boys that were ‘‘stickers.’’ — A 
‘‘cticker’’ has learned to give up the evil of trifling 
with duty as it comes along. He has learned to say 
no, and to mean it. He knows how to say yes, and 
follow up the assertion with the execution of it. 

The boy’s answer to the conundrum said that the 
postage stamp ‘‘stuck to its job until it got there. 
does not stick to anything simply 
for the sake of sticking. There is an aim, a goal to be 
reached. Dr, Mclaren says that the Scriptures not 


Says ‘verily,’ 
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only exhort but encourage us to perseverance. They 
‘“‘summon us to diligence by visions of the prize.’’ 

If we look back at those four selected passages from 
the New Testament, we find that a reward is promised 
to those who persevere. Jesus says that those who 
abide in his word shall have knowledge of the truth, 
and that knowledge brings freedom in its train. And 
Paul says that the steadfast Corinthians know them- 
selves that their labor will not be in vain. Then, car- 
rying his figure a little farther, he tells the Galatians 
that, if they don’t give up, they will reap their har- 
vest. . And each one of the messages which John gives 
to the seven churches ends with the reward to be given 
to those who fight the battle of life to the end and who 

overcome.’’ 

An old metrical version of Psalm 125, known in 
Scotland a century ago, begins: 

‘*Who sticketh to God in stable trust, 

As Zion’s mount he stands full just, 

Which moveth no whit nor yet doth reel, 

But standeth forever as stift as steel.’’ 


II. FOUR CLASSES OF MEN: THE ‘‘PICKERS’’ 
Jer..45:5 f.c.; 1 Kings 3:9-12; 2 Kings 5:26, 27; 
Matt. 6:25; Rom. 12:16 l.c. 

Expository Notes , 

‘‘Pickers!’’ The word has been given a conventional 
meaning, a limited application; it is slang, if you wish. 
It is applied to those who pick and choose among the 
conditions of life for those things which conduce to 
their own personal ease and comfort. The Bible 
writers met these individuals and gave warnings against 
their positions and actions. 

Jer. 45:5 f.c. In a short question Jeremiah sets 
forth’ the essential selfishness of most persons’ ambi- 
tion. In a still briefer answer he curtly decides 
against it. 

1 K. 3:9-12; 2 K. 5:26, 27. Two references show- 
ing both sides of the question; the affirmative and 
negative in action, as it were. Solomon asks for wis-* 
dom and clear-sightedness, that he may perform the 
duties belonging to his high position for the best in- 
terests of his people. Gehazi longs for the silver and 
raiment of the Syrian for himself and takes means to 
get it, regardless of the fact that he was placing his 
master, the prophet of Jehovah, in a false position. And 
to teach Israel effectively by an object lesson, Jehovah 
caused that each man should receive the reward of his 
act conspicuously and immediately. 

Matt. 6:25; Rom. 12:16 le. Jesus strikes at the 
desire for physical ease and comfort by showing that 
one should not expend all of his time and care upon 
mere physical enjoyments. Life is more than easy 
existence. (Be sure you read with the Revision—Be 
not anxious—instead of the old version—Take no 
thought. This is a ‘‘don’t worry’’ proposition) . 

Paul’s exhortation is aimed not at the gratification 
of physical sensations, but at ambition, the desire for 
high place. 

The Rev. John Lyall says of this class: The 
‘‘nickers’’ are they who are on the outlook for picked 
jobs—the soft places, the seats of ease. Then there 
are always a few of the Diotrephes type ‘‘who love to 
haye the pre-eminence;’’ a position even in church 
work is only acceptable as it brings them and their 
abilities into the limelight. They have no interest in 
movements which do not originate with themselves. 

Lot made his choice with an eye to the main chance, 
and settled on the fertile fields; but ruin to himself 
and family came speedily; while Abraham, who left his 
interests in the hands of God, is known all over the 
world as the friend of God. : 

Choosing God’s way may lead us into difficult places, 
but in God’s company these may be overcome. 

For young people especially there can be no surer 
index of failure than the instinct which chooses what 
is agreeable and avoids all that is harsh and difficult. 
Lord Roberts’ adyice to some of his officers was: ‘‘If 
you desire promotion, try to get shotl’’ — 

The man who shrinks from contact with other men, 
who cannot face obloquy, who shrinks from inflicting 
pain—not because it hurts other people, but because it 
shakes one’s own nerves—who does ali in his power to 
preserve the belief that this life is above all for com- 
fort and pleasure—this person is one of the most 
dangerous on this earth, dagnerous for himself and 
for others also. 
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The classic instance in literature is Tito in George 
Eliot’s story of Romola. At the close of the book Romola 
sums up his character thus: ‘‘There was a man to 
whom I was very near, so that I could see a good deal 
of his life, who made almost every one fond of him, for 
he was young, and clever, and beautiful, and his man- 
ners to all were gentle and kind. I believe, when I 
first knew him, he never thought of anything cruel or 
base. Because he tried to slip away from everything 
that was unpleasant, and cared for nothing else so 
much as his own safety, he came at last to commit some 
of the basest deeds. He denied his father, and left 
him to misery; he betrayed every trust that was re- 
posed in him, that he might keep himself safe and get 
rich and prosperous. Yet, calamity overtook him. 
‘Safety first’ may become a very selfish maxim. 


III. FOUR CLASSES OF MEN: THE ‘‘KICKERG’’ 
Ex. 17:3; Num. 16:3, 41; 20:5; 21:5 
Bxpositery Motes ; 

Of the four’ classes of men, the title applied to the 
first, ‘‘the stickers,’’ is used approvingly, denoting 
those who continue in the pursuit of good. Of course 
men may persevere in evil, but we call them stubborn 
or obstinate. We keep the words, perseverance and 
persevering, for those of whom we approve. Hence, our 
phrase, ‘‘the stickers,’’ is a complimentary one. But 
our second phrase, ‘‘the pickers’’ has always a con- 
demnatory aspect. He who ‘‘picks and chooses,’ does 
so from motions of personal indolence or selfishness. 

But ‘‘the kickers’? may belong to either division. 
Men may ‘‘kick,’’ that is, fight against, evils. How- 
ever, the word is more often applied to those who com- 
plain, find fault, or object to what other people are 
doing of good, while doing nothing themselves. — 

The Bible word for our modern slang meaning of 
‘Ocickers’’ is ‘‘murmurers.’’ That is what the Israel- 
ites were in the Wilderness, when they repeatedly com- 
plained of Moses, of what he did and of what he did 
not do, undermining his power and influence over the 
people. One ‘‘kicker’’ in your own camp may be 
more dangerous than a battalion of the enemy. 

The Rey. John Lyall says of this third class: 

It was lately reckoned a crime against our country 
for one to speak a doubtful word against our armies 
while they were engaged in a life-and-death struggle in 
France or Belgium. During the Boer war an English- 
man was put in prison for being ‘‘a discourager.’’ 

In the spring of 1631, a vessel called the ‘‘Charles 
Luke Fox’’ went from British shores to seek the North 
Pole. Among the articles of the ship’s company to 
which each sailor subscribed was one to the effect that 
‘no man should speak a despairing word against the 
good succeess of the voyage, or make any doubt there- 
of.’’ It is a very excellent maxim for us all. Words 
tending to hamper, and cripple, and discourage God’s 
true workers, may be sown in a thousnd ways. 

You speak disparagingly of the leader in Christ’s 
cause at your dinner table, and your children who go 
to Sunday School have their minds poisoned against 
the word spoken by that leader, because you were un- 
wise enough to speak as you did. The child could not 
discriminate, but the poison did its work; and that 
teacher will wonder why these particular children fight 
shy of him, and seem to have little regard for his in- 
struction. They are kicking against the truth, be- 
cause you kicked in another way at that dinner hour. 

A great many men are born kickers. They kick from 
their infancy; we could put up with it then, for its 
physical results are beneficial. But some keep it up. 
They kick at their mother’s cooking; and then at their 
wives’. They kick at the town council, and the mayor, 
and belabor the whole social fabric. They kick until 
it becomes chronic, and they can do nothing else. They 
are like an old elder in Scotland of whom it was said, 
he was born in the objective case. 

That kind of kicking never pays. But well-eonsid- 
ered objections to wrongs allowed by society, uttered in 
the proper place, and followed by action, are needed in 
many cities. There are abuses in society that deserve 
demolition: let us reserve our strokes for them, and 
say, like Lincoln, when he stood as a youth at the 
slave market and saw the infernal traffic for the first 
time: ‘‘If ever I am spared to get a knock at that 
thing, in God’s name IJ’ll knock it hard.’’ The time 
came, and his*arm had reserved its strength for the 

ow. 

The temptation to kick comes at two crises in life 
more readily than at any other—in seasons of keen 
test, when men have got soured because of the break- 
down of their schemes, and in seasons of success, when 
men have got elated and swelled out in self-esteem and 
conceit. Jeshurun ‘‘waxed fat and kicked, then he 
forsook God and lightly esteemed the Rock of his gal- 
vation.’’ 

But remember it is a great deal easier to criticise 
than to achieve. 


‘‘Heaviness in the heart of a man maketh it stoop 


‘“‘But a good word maketh it glad.’’ Prov. 12:25. 
So says the ‘‘wise man,’* and the greatest of pro- 


phets congratulates himself that the Lord hath enabled ~ 


him ‘‘to sustain with words him that is weary.’’ Isa. 
50:4. Am. S. V. f ; : 
Be an encourager, not a discourager. Be an inspirer 


not a ‘‘kicker’’ against forces, struggling for good. 


IV. FOUR CLASSES OF MEM: ‘‘THE DEIFTERS’’ 


Psa. 37:7; Isa. 40:31; 64:4 l.c.; Mk. 6:31 
Expository Notes ; 

Again we have a phrase which can be taken in two 
senses, good and bad. 

We call those persons, ‘‘drifters,’’ who make no 
plans, no careful preparation, who indolently ‘‘take 
life as it comes,’’ they say. In this sense it shows a 
lack of practical wisdom, of foresight, a desire to 
avoid the labor of careful thought and planning. 

But sometimes it is well to pull out of the swift 
stream into a quiet eddy and rest, or to work into a 
current that will carry us without our toil where we 
wish to go, and so conserve our strength for greater 
need. So we shall use ‘‘drifter’’ in a good sense. 
The need for ‘‘slowing down,’’ for ‘‘shutting off 
steam,’’ for rest and relaxation is especially realized 
in the summer time. : 

Concerning this, W. P. Lovett wrote in The Standard: 

As the big boat neared the dock, coming down river 
with tide and wind. two men stood on an upper deck. 
‘“‘T was just wondering,’’ said one, ‘‘how this captain 
would make his landing.’’ ‘*Well,’’ remarked the 
other, ‘‘you see he’s letting her drift in. He turned 
her about farther upstream than usual, but he lets the 
wind and tide do the work.’’ 

So it proved. Having used engine and rudder to get 
his ship where he wanted her, the captain stopped his 
engine and, with a touch once or twice to his steering 
wheel, she drifted alongside and came into her berth 
without a jar. 

‘*Pretty neat,’’ smiled the first gentleman to his 
friend. ‘‘He let her drift, and yet he didn’t. - That's 
a real thought for navigation anywhere, whether you 
have a big world program to put over or just want to 
make good on general principles. Isn’t it surprising 
how many people burn up energy needlessly when they 
might gain their end just as quickly, more safely and 
comfortably, perhaps more surely, if they would only 
let things drift once in a while?’’ 

This thought is not for lazy men, but for victims of 
this strenuous age, when folks are ‘‘so busy’’ that 
they forget to give God a little chance to help them; 
forget the time element in progress, forget to utilize 
the silent forces, suffer from impatience of spirit, and 
in their excess of zeal often miss the mark because 
their hand was unsteady. No man can be a master of 
navigation who has not mastered the science of drift- 
ing. Watch the pilot, whether on salt or fresh water, 
with a canoe or a battleship, and you will see. 

And the pilots of life need to utilize the silent forces, 
ey are, after all, the real forces of nature and of 

° 

Greatest power lies not in the hurricane but in the 
noiseless heat of the sun, the force of gravity, the 
rising of the sap in grass and flower, in twig and leaf 
—that is life. ‘‘Not by might nor by power but by 
my spirit.’’ ‘‘Ephraim is a cake not turned,’’ burned 
on one side, raw on the other. There are too many 
half-baked people in the world and in the church; too 
many programs suddenly thrust forth without due 
thought. ‘‘The mills of the gods grind slow but they 
grind exceeding small.’’ 

“‘To a certain type of mind,’’ says one writer, 

‘“‘movement—testless, incessant movement—is the one 
mark of progress. We have this mental attitude in 
America in those who exalt as ‘efficient’ 
grasshoppers who are always flying hither and thither. 
According to some of our philosophers, he only is effi- 
cient who darts about like a foxterrier hunting for rats, 
who leaves his home in the morning as though he were 
shot out of a gun, who dashes madly to his work, hops 
excitedly about all day, nad skips back to the bosom 
of his family for an evening of efficient pleasure.’’ 
_ It is an American fault: to live with ‘‘all reserves 
in action.’’ For an age of strain, we need to ponder 
the sin of worry. ‘‘The devil never takes a vacation.’’ 
But is he our spiritual example? After we have done 
our best, why not let God work; why not utilize the 
silent forces? 

Grant was a master of strategy; he knew how to take 
“fall summer’’ to gain a victory. Lloyd-George is ac- 
cused of ‘‘letting things drift.’’ But he can be a 
Roosevelt for brilliant courage. He waits till the iron 
is hot; then he strikes. Even Roosevelt was not a 
tenth so precipitate and heedless as he generally ap- 
peared to the masses of people. He knew how to wait 
and think and plan before striking. 
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Three Taternacles 
‘REV. DAVID J. BURRELL, D. D., New York 


Text: ‘‘Then answered Peter, and said untc 
Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here; ‘f thou 
wilt, let us make here three tabernacles,’’ ete. 
- Matt. 17:4. 

It is written that when Peter, on the Mount of 
Transfiguration proposed the erection of three 
tabernacles, ‘‘he wist not what he said.’’ Are 
we to understand by this that his suggestion was 
a mistake? Perhaps so. Nevertheless it would 
answer fairly well for the time we are living in. 

I. A tabernacle for Moses. 

If there ever was a time when the Sanctity of 
Law needed to be emphasized it is just now. In 
an age when loose thinking has brought forth a 
bountiful harvest of loose living it is immensely 
important that men should be reminded of the 

‘ethical imperative; for there is no escaping 
‘‘Thou shalt!’’ and ‘‘Thou shalt not!’’ 

But the law cannot save. Why not? Because 
nobody keeps it. To the lawyer who came to 
Jesus with the question, ‘‘ What shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?’’ he answered, ‘‘ How 
readest thou in the law?’’ adding, ‘‘This do and 
thou shalt live.’’ But knowing that he had 
transgressed, he tried to justify himself. The 
law is good; but in the nature of the case it 
ean offer no immunity to those who violate it. 

Of what advantage then is the law? Much 
every way. It is written, ‘‘By the Law is the 
knowledge of sin.’?’ A man goes to his looking- 
glass not to wash his face but to discover that 
there is occasion for washing it. The moralist 
who builds this tabernacle and dwells therein is 
making a fatal blunder. If there is anywhere a 
fountain for uncleanness it behooves him as a 
reasonable man to find it. 

II. A tabernacle for Elijah. 

And again, Why not? Elijah stood for Doc- 
trine. He was one of the faculty of prophets 
who were divinely ordained and equipped to in- 
struct the people in the great verities of the 
spiritual life. 

And doctrine is good. To a thoughtful man 

the popular outcry against creeds is incompre- 
hensible. Credo means, ‘‘I believe,’’? a man who 
has no convictions of truth is an invertebrate. 
The butcher the baker and the candlestick-maker 
would be without friends or patronage did they 
not hold to certain commercial dogmas which 
commend them to the confidence of their fellow 
men. : 
But there is no salvation in a creed. An in- 
tellectual acceptance of the fundamental truths 
of the Christian religion, however important it 
may be otherwise, has no power to absolve a 
sinful soul or commend it to God. 

Tf a man be starving he will count himself for- 
tunate to come into possession of a bank note; 

but whether that bank will relieve his hunger or 


not depends on three things. First, it must be 
backed by capital. Second, it must be convert- 
ible into bread. And, third the bread must b 
eaten; otherwise the hungry man will die is 
spite of it. In like manner a creed must have 
divine authority behind it; must be adjusted to 
practical uses; it must be so assimilated as to 
express itself in character and usefulness. 

If a mere subscription to doctrinal symbols 
could open the gate of heaven there would be 
no souls in outer darkness; for in that region of 
hopelessness there is not one who does not per- 
ceive, through the irresistible logic of his en- 
vironment, that God has made provision for uni- 
versal salvation through the sacrifice of his only 
begotten Son; but how can that avail for those 
who have rejected Christ and whose hearts are 
still at enmity with God? 

It. A tabernacle for Christ. 

And again why not? The Church, as the seat 
of worship, rests on divine authority; being 
founded on the impregnable rock of the Saviour- 
ship of Christ so firmly that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. 

And the Church is good. It affords a place for 
a Christian to show his colors, and, better still, 
gives him a vantage ground to work for God. 

But the church cannot save. The rites and 
ceremonies of worship give no title to eternal 
life. How was it in Israel? ‘‘To what purpose, 
saith the Lord, is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto Me? I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams and the fat of fed beasts. Bring no more 
vain obligations. Your incense is an abomination 
unto Me. Wash you; make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from mine eyes. Cease to 
do evil, learn to do well.’’ 

Well, if law cannot save, and if Doctrine can- 
not save, and if Church-membership cannot save, 
what can? The vision of the three tabernacles 
vanishes into thin air. ‘‘And when they lifted 
up their eyes the disciples saw none save Jesus 
alone.’’ So far as salvation is concerned he is 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end of 
it. 

Whether Peter’s suggestion was a mistake or 
not, we know that his heart was in the right 
place. He believed in Christ. It was he who, in 
answer to his Lord’s question, ‘‘Who do men 
say that I am?’’ made answer, ‘‘Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God!’’ On that 
good confession as on a mighty rock he built 
his faith so firmly that, after bravely living for 
it, he érowned his life by dying for it. 

We can make no mistake by doing likewise. 
He who builds his life and character on Christ is 
safe forever. The rains may descend and the 
floods come and the winds blow and beat upon 
his house, but it cannot fall; because it is found- 
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ed upon a rock. Wherefore, in our walk and 
conversation, in our worship and orthodoxy, in 


Some Modern Dangers to the Soul 
REV. WM. T. McELROY, Louisville, Ky. 


Text: ‘*What is a nian profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul???’ 
Matt. 16:26. , 

During his life on earth the Master was con- 
tinually warning men of the dangers to their 
souls. He had little to say concerning the dan- 
gers to the body, though they were all about men 
then as they are now. ‘‘Fear not those who kill 
the body,’’ he warned, ‘‘but rather those who 
kill the soul.’’ é 

The warning is needed now, as it was needed 
then. ‘There are physical dangers all about us 
everywhere. An illustration is the humorous 
story of a man who found himself in the center 
of intersecting. streets. Looking up, he saw a 
motor car approaching from one direction, a 
street car from another, a team ef horses from 
another and a motoreycle from the fourth. Lift- 
ing his eyes heavenward, he saw an aeroplane 
falling towards him from the sky. With no other 
hope of escape, he pulled the cover from a man- 
hole in the street and dropped through—to be 
run over by a subway train. 

But many as are the dangers to the body, they 
are not so grave as the dangers to the soul. 

I. What are the dangers to the soul? One is 
that we may become so busy that we forget God. 

There is an old legend that God sent an angel 
as his messenger to a busy man of the world to 
urge him to give more of his time to the study of 
the Bible. ‘‘I haven’t time to read the Bible,’’ 
was the curt reply. A secoad time did the mes- 
senger come urging him to attend public wor- 
ship. ‘‘I haven’t time to go to church,’’ was 
the response. A third time the messenger came, 
and this time it was the angel of death. ‘‘I 
haven't time to go with you,’’ was the reply. 
‘CAh,’? said the messenger, ‘‘but this is one 
invitation that you have no. choice but to ac- 
cept. When I come you have to go.’’ 

Fanciful as the legend is, its truth is funda- 
mental. Busy with the things of the world, we 
may thrust aside the many opportunities for 
spiritual betterment for ourselves and useful serv- 
ice for others that God gives us, but when the 
call of death comes the things of the world are 
laid aside forever. However important our tasks 
and however far they are from completion, they 
are left just where they are when the unwel- 
come visitor arrives. 

A visitor at an asylum saw a man busily en- 
gaged in drawing a needle and thread through a 
piece of goods. There was no knot at the end 
of the thread, so he was accomplishing nothing, 
but hour after hour, and day after day, he had 
through long years been engaged in his futile 
occupation. Interruptions angered him and 
when forced to lay it aside, he hurried back to it 
at the earliest »ossible moment. 

“*Crazy!’’ is *he verdict of the world in such 
a case. But what about those who are spending 
their every hou. on the temporary, perishing 


‘things of time and neglecting the things of eter- 


nity? Selling goocs, raising crops, building 
houses, investing money and a million other 
things—but forgetting God. 


-cottage or a stately and comfortable mansion, 


our hope for eternity let us make Christ first 


last, midst and all in all. | 


‘‘What is a man profited if he shall gain th 
whole world and lose his own soul?’’ 
II. Another danger to the soul is that i 
seeking the good things we may lose the best. _ 

The old proverb is true that ‘‘the good is 
often enemy of the best.’’ 

It is true in the things of the world. It is 
necessary for the man in the modern world to 
read the newspaper, but he is losing a great 
opportunity for something infinitely better when 
he spends his whole time on it instead of becom- 
ing familiar with some of the great books of! 
the world. 

It is a good thing for a man to study a great 
literary classic, but it is a better thing-to fam-- 
iliarize himself with the greatest of all classics, , 
the Word of God. 

It is a good thing for a man to give of his} 
wealth to the promotion of the work of God’s} 
Kingdom in the world, but it is infinitely better’ 
for him to give his life to Christ, saying, as did! 
Tsaiah of old, ‘‘Here am I, send me.’’ 

It is a good thing for a man to devote his} 
talents and his time to business or law or liter-- 
ature or statecraft, but if he devotes all his} 
time and all his talents to these things and! 
neglects his own soul and the soul of others, , 
he is drawing his thread through the goods, but 
there is no knot at the end. In doing that which | 
is necessary he has left undone the most momen- | 
tous thing in his whole career. 

If one should offer us our choice between a. 
thousand dollar gift and a million dollar gift, it, 
would not take us long to decide. Or if we 
should be offered our choice between a humble 


how long would we be choosing? Yet in spiritual 
things we are not so wise. For the great majority 
of mankind today are choosing the good things of 
life and turning their backs to the best that our | 
Father in Heaven is offering. 

“‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his | 
righteousness,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘and all these things | 
shall be added unto you.’’ ‘‘For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and. 
lose his own soul?’’ _ | 

Jil. A third grave danger to the soul today | 
is that in living for time we neglect to live for | 
eternity. | 
_ A writer tells the story of his visit to one of | 
the famous salt mines of central Europe. He 
had long heard of the wonders of the great mine 
and had gone to much trouble and expense to 
visit it. Imagine his disappointment, then, when 
the guide took him into a dark, gloomy, dirty 
little artsficial cavern in the earth. And he did 
not he#ttate to express himself concerning his 
disappointment. 

‘But wait.’’ said the guide, ‘‘we have not 
seen all yet.’’ 

Once more he led him through a long, dark, 
narrow passage, then suddenly they emerged in- 
to a great chamber under the earth, its walls a 
dazzling white, with great stalactites and stalag- 
mites all about, all reflecting the rays east by 
the torches as if a million diamonds had been 
nlaced in every concéivable spot of the wonder- 
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ful room. ‘‘TI had traveled in every country in 
the world,’’ says the writer; ‘‘and seen all of the 
wonder places that are the objects of men’s 
pilgrimages but never had I seen anything so 
beautiful as that great room far beyond the 
surface of the earth.’’ 

It is a parable of life. Our life on earth is the 
gloomy, dingy little room, full of disappointments 
and marked by sorrow and pain. But when we 
have passed through the dark passage—the valley 
of the shadow—then it is that those who have 
followed the Guide emerge into the great, beauti- 


ful, glorious room beyond, the mansions that have 
been prepared in the city whose Builder and 
Maker is God. 

Yet many are living as if this life were all. 
They are like the parable of the rich man, who 
builded greater barns to store his goods, and said 
to his soul, ‘‘Soul, thou hast much goods stored 
up for many years. Take thine ease, eat. drink 
and be merry.’’ But God said, ‘‘Thou fool! This 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.’’ 

Let us guard against these dangers to the soul. 
It is fatal to do otherwise. 


Justified 


By the Late REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D., Evangelist 


Text: ‘‘Justified in the name of the Lord 
esse Cor. Grit. 


There are some words the full meaning of 
which we must feel as blind men sense the morn- 
ing light, because it is quite impossible that we 
should know their full force so long as we are 
hampered by human limitations, and so long as 


language, great as it is, is so poor a medium by 


which to convey our best thoughts. 

The word ‘‘saved’’ is such an one. We use 
this word lightly. We speak of it carelessly, and 
yet it touches two eternities; for salvation was 
planned in the eternity that is past, and the 
fruit of it will reach into the eternity which 
stretches out ahead of us beyond the grave. 

There is a threefold salvation, according to the 
Scriptures. We are saved from the penalty of 
sin by the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ upon 
the cross, and our personal acceptance of him. 
We are being saved; that is, day by day, by the 
power of the indwelling Christ, we are being set 
free from sin’s power, then in the future, when 
salvation is a completed work, we shall be saved 
from sin’s presence. It is a wonderful word, and 
no one can fully appreciate the depth of its 
meaning or the sweep of its power. 

To make salvation possible God gave the best 
he had in Heaven, and that was his only begotten 
Son. Calvary lifted its head dark against the sin, 
and the cross waited for its Victim. Jesus him- 
self hurried toward that cross, that he might 
offer himself as a substitute and sacrifice for sin; 
and because God gave, and Jesus died, and we 
accept, salvation is made possible for us. 

*‘Viove’’ is another such word. Love takes no 
account of grace; that is, the unlovely becomes 
the object of affection; the poor, the weak, the 
wondering, the undone, present a field for its 
operation. 

Love works in spite of failure; that is, one 
may fail again and again until shipwreck is in- 
evitable, and then love steps in and reclaims the 
lost, restores the years which the cankerworm 
hath eaten, and makes it possible for the one 
who has failed to start life anew again. 

Love finds sinners out, unless there is placed 
in the way of its working the only insurmount- 
able barrier and that is, the will of man himself. 
IT do not speak of man’s love, because that has 
limitations. I do not even speak of a mother’s 
love, because that has been known to fail; but 
I speak of God’s love. 


‘‘Wor the love of God is broader than the 
measure of man’s mind, 

And the heart of the Eternal is most wonderfully 
kind,’’ 


“‘Justified’’ is another such word, and this 
is almost, if not quite, the greatest word I know. 
It really means ‘‘to be acquitted at the bar of 
a righteous judge,’’ or it may be interpreted to 
mean for one to stand as if he never had sinned. 
It certainly means to have an open way clearly 
indicated into the Father’s presence, and I know 
it means that the justified one has a standing 
before God which neither heaven nor hell may 
have a right to challenge. 


God’s promises and provisions for a sinner are 
wonderful. In the Epistle to the Hebrews we - 
read, ‘‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’’ 
The negative is a threefold negative, and may 
be repeated three times, thus: ‘‘I will never, 
never, NEVER leave thee,’’ it is at least a hint 
as to the fact that God has not left his trusting 
ones in the past, that he walks with them in 
sweet fellowship in the present, and that they 
are quite safe with him in the future days. So 
the whole verse in which the text is found should 
be quoted: ‘‘And such were some of you; but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.’’ 

“‘Ye are washed.’’ This expression refers to 
the past. : 

**Ye are sanctified.’’ That is a present ex- 
perience, and means being set free day by day 
from the power of sin. 

‘¢Ye are justified.’’ The blessing of justifica- 
tion is, of course, a present one; but the fruit of 
justification stretches out into the future, and so 
we are kept quite safe and go on our way re- 
joicing. 

There are two texts of Scriptures which might 
be quoted in this connection, and which present 
a striking contrast. ‘‘And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God; and the books were 
opened; and another book was onened, which is 
the book of life; and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works.’’ Rev. 20:12. 


Over against this text in Revelation place Rom, 
8:1. ‘‘There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.’’ It is a 
wonderful thing to know that, being justified, 
we need have no fear of the judgment! 

They told me a story in Wales of an old Welsh 
preacher who had been famed for his Gospel 
preaching, who, one night in his dream stood 
before God, and when asked why sentence should 
not be pronounced upon him he exclaimed, ‘‘My 
Lord, my case was settled out of court.’’ So has 
vour case and mine been settled out of court, 
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and though our sins may have been as scarlet, or 

-even red like crimson, we stand acquitted at the 
bar of God and appear before him as if Wwe never 
had sinned. This is justification. 

In Rom. 3:24 we read: ‘‘Being justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.’? We are justified, not by works, 
lest any man should boast; and if works could 
justify, then many who find themselves powerless 
in the grip of sin, with lives ruined and undone, 
would be dismayed. 

There are two things to remember regarding 
the blessings which come to us as a result of 
the death of Christ: 

1. Christ in his death met every demand of 
the righteous law. He was made sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him. He died, the just for 
the unjust, that he hight bring us to God. In 
God’s Word it is said, ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die’’; but in the same Word it is said, ‘‘ He 
died that we might live.’’ 

God’s grace is free. With him all of us, by 
the personal acceptance of Christ, become the 
objects of it. All sins may be put away because 
of it. All joy may be to us the fruit of it. 
Faith in Jesus Christ, the personal acceptance of 
Jesus Christ, the complete surrender to Christ, 
this will save. 

In Rom. 5:1 we read: ‘‘ Therefore being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’? Twenty-five years be- 
fore this Epistle was written, the stone was 
rolled away from the door of the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea and Jesus came forth. He walked 
and talked With those who were round about 
him in order that he might make them under- 
stand that he was real and not a spirit. He bade 
them handle him and be convinced for them- 
selves. 

The Apostle Paul writes in the Epistle to the 
Romans concerning his risen Lord, in the fourth 
chapter and the twenty-fifth verse we read: 
*‘“Who was delivered for our offenses, and was 
raised again for our justification,’’ the apostle 
Paul must have had a vision of the old day and 
of the atonement and the scapegoat staggering 
beneath the weight of Israel’s sins, and being 
led by the hand of a fit person into the land 
where no man lived; and then there must have 
come to him the vision of his resurrection, and of 
the fruit of this resurrection, which is the sin- 
ner’s justification. It is a wonderful thing to be 
justified. 

‘‘Therefore as by the offense of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation; even so by 
the righteousness of one of the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life.’’ Rom. 
5:18. The word ‘‘justification’’ is derived from 
the custom of Weighing in scales. When God 
ereated the world he weighed the work of his 
hands in the, balance of divine wisdom, and it 
was full weight, and he pronounced it very good. 
When he would rebuke a wicked king, he wrote 
with his fingers over against the wall, ‘*Weighed 
and found wanting.’’ When God came down at 
Sinai, he flung the whole world into the seale 
the law being in the opposite hand, and the fail. 
ure was terrible. Then he made a new scale 
governed by the law of faith, the foundation of 
which was the Gospel of his grace. He hung it 
upon Calvary’s cross. All the law was on one 
side of the scale and Jesus was on the other. 


You have seen the needle on a scale tremble, 
rise, and fall, then settle to an exact weight. So _ 
it was on Calvary’s cross. The darkness was 
increasing, the finger of the scales was trembling, 
until at last he bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost, and said, ‘‘It is finished.’’ 

We are justified evidently by what we have 
and are. The following words are wonderful in- 
deed. ‘‘Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; by Whom also we have access by faith in- 
to this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but 
we glory in tribulations also; knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience; and patience, ex- 
perience; and experience, hope; and hope maketh 
not ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us.’’? Rom. 5:1-5. 

We have peace with God, peace which passeth 
understanding. 

We have access by faith into this grace where- 
in we stand, and we come With baldness into 
his presence. 

We rejoice in the hope of the glory of God and 
although the days be dark and dreary, we know 
that the days of days is just ahead ofus. 

We glory in tribulation, because tribulation is 
a school from which we gratduate into a wonder- 
ful experience. 

The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, 
and this makes life worth while. 

It is no question with God as to how-many 
times We have sinned, nor how far we have 
wandered away from him. It is only a question 
as to whether or no we will return unto the 
Lord and let him have merey upon us. When 
we do return to him, he will forgive our sins 
and forget them, and because he forgets them, 
we shall never face them at the judgment bar 
of God. 

Let us keep it constantly in mind that if we 
are Christians, having accepted Jesus Christ as 
a personal Saviour, we are justified freely and 
forever; we shall never appear in judgment for 
sin, for Christ our Substitute hath put away our 
sin by the sacrifice of himself. ‘‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’’ 


SCIENTIFIC 


Pat and Mike were discussing war. 

“Well now,’’ said Pat. ‘‘I’ll set you a ques- 
tion. Do you know that there’ll be no horticul- 
ture if the German nation is beaten?’? 

‘“Why is that?’’ said Mike. 

‘*Arrah, begorra,’’ said Pat. ‘Don’t you 
see? Because then there’ll be no germination. 


HE KNEW 


‘‘Now, Harold,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘if there 
were eleven sheep in a field and six jumped the 
fence, hoW many would there be left?’’. 

‘“None,’’ replied Harold. 

‘“Why, there would!’’ she said. 

‘No, ma’am, there wouldn’t,’? persisted 
Harold. ‘‘You may know arithmetic, but you 
don’t know sheep.’’ : 


APPROPRIATE 
Russell Phillips: ‘‘I eall my girl ‘hinges? 
now.’? 
Andy Johnson: ‘‘How’s that?’’ 
R. P.: ‘*She’s something to a-dore.’? 
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The Life Everlasting—A Funeral Sermon 
REV. RICHARD BRAUNSTHIN, Sharon, Conn. 


Text: ‘‘And this is the record, that God hath 
given ,to us eternal life and this life is in his 
Son.’? I John 5:11. 


The normal viewpoint is centered in life. We 


are interested in growth, movement, progress, 


development, evolution. A petrified forest is a 
curiosity not an ideal. Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village and Irving’s Sleepy Hollow are excellent 
literary diversions but as a general thing we are 


not attracted by decadent towns, depopulated 


streets, static hamlets, shuttered shops, weed 


_ grown gardens. Abandoned projects are all sug- 
gestive of departed glory. 


Though making their 


_ appeal to the poetic mind and romantic imagina- 


tion, they are not in the plan and program of 


God. God intends that we busy ourselves with 


construction and reconstruction, conservation and 


reclamation. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ makes for life in 
every sphere of human thought and action. The 
New Testament is fundamentally a book of life 
and progress. Its logic is a dynamic that urges 
action. Its missionary motives make for per- 
petuation. Its general teaching is good, better, 


_ best; forward, onWard, upward. Jesus Christ the 


Central Person is a- personality that radiates 


_with life and makes all he touches pulsate and 


throb with energy and unfoldment. All manner 
of death goes down to defeat before him and the 
pathway of his followers is strewn with triumph 
and achievement. There was no tomb that could 
hold Jesus. There was no rock his angels could 
not move. There was no Roman guard that 
could prevent resurrection. This is not only a 
matter of past history but a matter of present 


reality. Wherever the gospel is preached there 


‘if we are not Christians. 


follows the death of all that makes for hurt and 
hindrance, but there follows also the emphasis of 
all the things that make for blessing and better- 
ment. 

True, the Bible, rich in figurative speech and 
rhetorical suggestion, speaks of life as a vapor, 
shadow, handbreadth, a tale that is told, a dream, 
a flower of the field and a shepherd’s tent re- 
moved. It says, ‘‘'The fashion of this world 
passeth away.’’ Its language however is con- 
cerning this world and not this life of ours, 
these souls of ours, this life and soul of us that 
was created for future worlds and destined for 
larger and completer life. We need not despair 
if we are Christians. Neither may we despair 
For he who is not a 
follower of the Christ, an heir of eternal life, 
may so become. The opportunity is for all and 
the promises of the Love that lets no man go 
are not limited. 

If there are Deserted Villages the Christian 
knows that heaven is not an empty city. If 
there are Sleepy Hollows, the disciple knows 
that there is a City to come. If there is a 
shadow we know that with Jesus Christ there is 
substance. If this present life is a handbreadth 
it is a thing of time but not eternity. The be- 
ginning of eternity is the end of time. If our 
three score years and ten of life are a tale that is 
told, our everlastingness is a glorious sequel. If 
there is a dream there is an awakening, for 
dreams are never real but hours in which we are 
awake are reality. If there is a flower that 


fadeth, there is a summer time when it shall live 
and bloom again. If there is a shepherd’s tent 
removed, it is the shifting to a better site and 
higher ground. Death is not following a hearse 
but the following of an ideal. It is advancement, 
transition, transformation, promotion, the change 
and removal from a narrow confine to more ad- 
vantageus position. We are always on the way 
and our song is ‘‘Grow old along with me, the 
best is yet to be.’’ The older the Christian 
grows the younger he becomes. His pilgrimage 
is not to the end of everything but toward the 
beginning of everything. We wander not toward 
the night but toward the morning. 

We die daily. Every thought we breathe,. 
every word we speak, every action we do, is so 
much dying. Man writes a book and in the 
transaction so much of him dies in brain and 
brawn, blood and tissue to live again in litera- 
ture. Man paints a picture and so much of him 
dies to live again in art. Man dies on the battle 
field and lives again in freedom and brotherhood 
and democracy. John Wesley died unto Metho- 
dism and lives again in her glorious institutions, 
achievements and conquests. Man preaches a 
sermon and so lavishes his energy and passion 


that the discourse takes toll of his life, 
but he lives again in regenerated lives 
and inspirations. If you die for a good 


cause you will live in the results of its good 
effects. If you die in a bad choice you will live 
again in its evil consequences. Goodness and 
badness each have their immortality. All life is 
sacrificial. The trouble is that humanity has not 
lived sacrificially. The trouble is that men and 
women have laid down their lives on the wrong 
altars, have died for the wrong things, have been 
spent for the evil and not the good. 

All life is a daily dying in animate and in- 
animate nature. The kernel of corn dies so that 
it might live. It dies to seed-life so that it 
might live in harvest-life. The corn-life dies to 
live in bread-life. The acorn dies so that it 
might live in the oak. The oak dies so that it 
might live in ships, houses, wood-craft. The 
rose dies so that it might live again in roses. 
Summer dies in winter in order to live again as 
another summer. The female salmon dies when 
she deposits her eggs but she lives again in 
thousands of other salmon, and a Columbia River 
canning industry. The sunlight buries itself in 
the vegetation of thousands of years. It dies in 
coal and lives again in heat and power, health 
and comfort. Life is from glory to glory, from 
life to life, from abundance to more abundance. 

Job said, ‘‘There is but a step between me 
and death.’’ We know what he meant but he 
would have said it better had he said, ‘‘There is 
but a step between me and life.’’ Death is not 
the final step. It is but a stepping-stone. It is 
but a step to what Hugh Black calls ‘‘The Last 
Open Door.’’ It is but a step to what Charles 
Frohman called, ‘‘The Greatest Adventure of 
All.?? It is but a step to what Jesus Christ 
called, ‘‘My Father’s House of Many Man- 
sions.’?’? It is but a step toward God and loved 
ones lost awhile. 

Canon Liddon preached a great sermon in 
which he recounted the wonders seen by a globe- 
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trotter. He ended his narrative with the words: 
‘‘T expect to see greater wonders by far than 
anything I have yet seen. I shall see them the 


Object Sermons for Children 
RICHARD H. K. GILL, Chase, Md. 


The Watch 


Here, children, is a very familiar object for our 
text this morning. What is it? A watch. Yes. 
What is it good for? To tell the time. (Answer- 
ing these simple questions will get them on the 
start) Yes, it has one grand purpose in life. I 
wonder if each of you have? You know an aim- 
less life will never amount to anything. I wish 
each one of you might, as early in life as pos- 
sible, have some definite aim, a set purpose, a 
definite ideal for the attainment of which you 
will constantly strive. 

Do you think that is a good watch? Yes, it 
is a good watch. It has one definite job in life 
and sticks to that and does it well. That is why 
I am never late for an engagement. 

How many parts are in this watch? ‘‘TI don’t 
know.’’ No, neither do I. Well, what would 
happen if one of those little parts loafed on the 
job and stopped doing its work? ‘‘That watch 
would stop.’’ Yes, the whole watch would stop. 
That is just the way with us. Each of us has 
some definite mission in the world. God gives 
each one something to do, and the ability to do 
it. One shirker sometimes holds up the progress 
of the whole church and community. 

What would happen if a little dirt worked 
into one of those little wheels? ‘‘It would 
stop.’’ Yes, and that would stop the whole 
watch. This is just what happens if a little sin 
gets into one of our lives. It stops its pro- 
gress, and that affects the whole church and 
community, and may just stop the progress of 
the whole. Once a_little jewel was broken in 
this watch, and the whole watch stopped until 
I had a new jewel put in, because no other part 
could do its work. Each part must attend to 
its own business, and that keeps it quite busy. 
Fortunate for the boy or girl who early discovers 
the mission for which God placed him here, and 
sticks to it, and does it well. As long as each 
part does its work well the watch keeps accur- 


Lessons From a Lead Pencil 


first five minutes after death.’’ Death is a ster 
from the common to the uncommon, from the 
mediocre to the majestic. 


ate time. And as long as each of us does our part 
well, we will have a great Sunday School, and a 
great church. 

A Sheet of Paper 


Here, boys and girls, is a fine text today, this 
nice, clean, white sheet of paper. We will let 
that piece of paper represent a life. Well, as it 
is mine, suppose I write my name on it. (Here 
I take out my fountain pen and begin to write 
and blot it). There, now I have spoiled it in the 
very beginning. What shall I do? (Some will 
answer, Throw it away and get another). No, 
cannot do that, I have only the one. I have but! 
the one life to live, and so have you. And isn’t 
it a shame how soon we make a blot on it with) 
some sin. 

Now I will try to shake it off. (Here I shake; 
the paper, which only spreads it). Ah! That; 
just made it worse. You see sin won’t shake} 
off. We cannot rid ourselves of sin by our own 
effort. Some folks have thought they could, but 
their efforts have proved worse than fruitless. 

Here is an eraser, made of rubber with a little 
grit. I will try that. Some folks think they 
have grit and will enough to live right without 
Jesus. There, I have almost rubbed a hole in 
the paper. You see that blot soaked clear 
through the paper. A little sin in our lives 
soaks through and through our lives, and just 
ruins them. 

Now that sheet of paper is spoiled. I would 
not care to write a letter to any one on it with 
that blot. The Bible says our lives are living 
letters to the world, and are read and known of 
all men. Is the letter full of blots? 

Well, what shall I do? There is just one 
other thing. There is an acid that will kill that 
spot and leave it white like the other. That is 
what our lives need, something to kill the sin. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses white as 
snow. Children, let us go to Him. He only can 
make us clean and happy and useful. 
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Children’s Sermon by A. M. REACH, New York 


Psalms 45:1. My heart is inditing a good 
matter; I speak of the things which I have made 
touching the king; my tongue is the pen of a 
ready writer. 

The pen and the pencil have been of incaleul- 
able value to the human race. By them the 


gains of the past have been recorded and handed 
down to us. 


The lead pencil is a very common article, but 
an exceedingly useful one. The artist and the 
architect, the business man and the school boy, 
the doctor, and in short, all classes and every- 
body, uses the lead pencil. 

It is very close to human life in its every day 
work and may teach us some worth while lessons. 

I. The value of a pencil depends most on the 
quality of the inner elements. 

The thing that counts most in a lead pencil is 


the quality of the lead. If it is hard and. 
crumbly or gritty, no matter how fine the out- 
side is in the quality of wood or the color or 
varnish, it is not of much use. So it is with 
people. The body may be almost perfect in 
stature and physique, yet, if the soul or char-— 
acter is defective, that life will not count for — 
much. King Saul was a fine looking man but 
he had a very defective soul. David was much | 
less imposing in appearance, yet God chose him 
because he had a good, honest and humble heart. 
It was his inner life for which he was accepted. 
II. The outside must be sacrificed before the 


pencil can be of any use. 


Jesus said: ‘‘Tf any man would be my disciple, 
let him take up his cross and follow me;’? that 
is, deny himself. Just as the wood must he 
whittled away, so the selfishness and pride and 

(Continued on page 1022) 
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PERSONAL 


At the suggestion of the mayor. of the city, Philadel- 
-phia recently paid a tribute to her foremost citizen, 
~Hon. John Wanamaker. 


: Eight hundred representative Philadelphians, the 
‘most distingvished citizens in commercial and profes- 
sional life, gathered for an elaborate testimonial lunch- 
eon, in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The mayor of 
Philadelphia presided, with the mayor of New York at 
his side; the Supreme Court of the State adjourned in 
order that the justices might be present; Cardinal 
Dougherty and Bishop Joseph F. Berry, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, were seated at the speakers’ 
-table. The gathering was a cross-section of the varied 
life of Philadelphia. All callings and classes of men 
“were represented. 


__ The President and Vice President of the United 
States, and other eminent public men, sent letters of 
tribute. 


___ Although designed to commemorate Mr. Wanamaker’s 
sixtieth anniversary as a Philadelphia merchant, the 
Occasion took on a wider significance; for three years 
before he opened his first store, John Wanamaker or- 
ganized a Sunday School of which he has ever since 
been superintendent; and out of which have grown 
several churches. High honors and preoccupations in 
¢eivil life, in public service and in business have come 
to Mr. Wanamaker; but he has never been too busy to 
spend a full Sunday at Bethany. Even when he was 
Postmaster General of the United States, he travelled 
from Washington to Philadelphia every week end_to 
ie varied work at Bethany Church and Sunday 
School. 


_ His devotion to the boys and girls is so real that 
at the age of eighty-three he bears the load of mem- 
bership upon Philadelphia’s Board of Education, and 
of the presidency of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. When he arose to respond to the tributes 
paid him at this luncheon, he spoke first in terms of 
character and of religion, and of their part in the 
making of the nation and of the world. 


Upon the evening previous, Mr. Wanamaker was ad- 
dressing a large gathering of men at a public dinner, 
and he drew from his pocket his khaki New Testament 
-—even in his dinner clothes he carries the inseparable 
~Book—and offered it as the Word that holds hope and 
“life for the new times. : 


* * 


General Nivelle, who officially represented the French 
government at the Mayflower celebrations, is described 
as a French Huguenot of ancient lineage and of emin- 
ent devotion to the Protestant faith. He will be re- 
called as the general who conducted the immortal de- 
fence of Verdu. An equally famous Frenchman, Den- 
fert-Rochereau, who defended the pass of Belfort in 
1870, was also a Protestant of Huguenot stock.—Record 
of Christian Work. 
7: * 
At least two ministers’ sons are included in Presi- 
dent Harding’s cabinet. One of these is Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes, whose father, Dr. D. C. 
Hughes, was for many years a minister in the Baptist 
Church. The other is Henry OC. Wallace, secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, who is the son of a 
“minister of the United Presbyterian Church.—Zion’s 
Herald. 
sy * * * 

What Men Remember When You Are Dead 

Great as was his place in life, death brought a reali- 
“zation of the even greater place Justice White held in 
the hearts of his countrymen. Yesterday he stood upon 
the highest pinnacle of legal renown; he held an_ office 
that has not its like around the world; that stands un- 
paralleled in history; and in his person was typified the 
American ideal of the supreme majesty of law—the will 
of the majority of the people. 

But today there was extolled the greatness of the 
man himself, his deep learning, his fearless hewing to 
the line of right, his wise judgments. And even more 
‘than these, men among whom he had walked in the 
long, busy years.of his life spoke of his modesty and 
‘the simple kindliness that has made him beloved, even 

s he was honored for the greatness of the power en- 
rusted by his countrymen to his keeping.—Washington 
orrespondent of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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NEWS 


Write to U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., for the following pamphlets giving information 
about the venereal diseases and such facts of sex as 
are essential for the welfare of young people: 

A—For men, 

B—For the general public. 

C—For boys. 

D—For parents. 

E—For girls. 

* * * 

“Chicago University is a great center for foreign stu- 
dents. There are a total of 465, divided as follows: 
Russia leads with one hundred, while China is a close 
second with seventy-five. Canada and the Philippines 
follow next in order, with forty-four and thirty-nine, 
respectively. Other countries represented are: England, 
twenty-seven; Japan, thirty-four; German, eighteen; 
Hawaii, eleven; Poland, eleven; Sweden, ten; Italy, 
seven; Scotland, seven; Bohemia, seven; Austria, seven; 
India, six; Greece, six; Norway, five; Mexico, five; 
Finland, four; Roumania, five; Hungary, four; Armenia, 
five; Syria, two; France, two; Palestine, two; Porto 
Rico, two; British West Indies, two; Turkey, two; 
Denmark, two; Ireland, two; and Guatamala, Alaska, 
Lithuania, Slovakia, Panama, Costa Rica, Egypt, Korea, 
New Zealand, Belgium, Spain and Caucasia with one 
each.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. é 

* * * 


Referring to China’s new script, The Hast and the 
West, the quarterly review of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, says: 
‘“"Phe principle embodied in the new script is to sub- 
stitute about forty letters, or rather symbols, repre- 
senting sounds for the many thousands of characters in 
which Chinese has formerly been written. At the pres- 
ent moment there are ninety-five million children of 
school age in China who are not at school, and the num- 
ber of persons unable to read or write is nearly three 
hundred million. It is hard to conceive the change 
which will come over China when the majority of its 
population learns to read,’’ It is in this script that 
the new Mandarin version of the Bible is being printed. 


Postponing Old Age 

Six veteran New Yorkers the other evening discussed 
‘*Old Times and New’’ in the town hall of the city. 
Every one of the speakers sounded the note of optim- 
ism. Dr. Lyman Abbott at 85, Dr. Stephen Smith at 
98, Maj. Putnam at 77, Dr. Simon Baruch at 81, Henry 
Holt at 81 and Dr. C. H. Parkhurst at 78, all empha- 
sized the improvement in health and morals and general 
living conditions in the last half century. Through 
their long lives they have been too busy to brood and 
indulge in ‘‘moods’’ and their hopefulness of spirit has 
helped to keep their bodies in tune. Once survive the 
perils of childhood, the thing to do is to exercise rea- 
sonable care in the manner of living, and work hard, 
play hard and rest hard. ‘The result will be a postpone- 
ment of senility and a vast enlargement of the enjoy- 
ment and profits of life. —Boston Herald. 


A dispatch in the Boston Transcript of Belfast, stated 
that two shots were fired as Rev. William Maguire, 
former vice president of the Methodist Church in Ire- 
land, and his son-in-law, Rev. Frank Mettrick, were 
leaving the headquarters of the North Belfast Mission 
the previous evening. According to the dispatch, Mr. 
Mettrick received a wound in the forehead, while a 
passer-by was wounded in the eye. Mr. Maguire is one 
of the best known clergymen in Ulster. He is the 
father of Rev. C. W. Maguire, who was a member of 
the delegation from the Irish Protestant churches 
which toured the United States and Canada last year. 
—Zion’s Herald. 

x * * 

At Harvard University it has been decided that all 
students who concentrate in English or in ancient or 
modern languages must have a good working knowl- 
edge of the English Bible, and hereafter this will he re- 
quired for graduation.—-Watchman-Examiner. 


We suggest that our 17,000 preachers call attention 
to this quotation from The Cosmopolitan: 

‘(Do you know,’’ and she leaned forward confidently, 
“‘T like to think of God as smoking good, mild-scented 
cigars. I like to think of him—super-human, of course 
—pbut as a kind of wise, tolerant and twinkling-eyed 
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man. And I always like to see men enjoy good cigars.’’ 
—November, 1920, Cosmopolitan, page 86. 


Child Labor Law Enforcement Reveals Bad Conditions 

The processes of federal law administration have 
brought automatically into view the vicious circle of 
child labor, illiteracy, bodily feebleness and poverty. , 

In 5 States it was necessary for the Ohildren’s 
Bureau to handle the inspection and the issuing of cer- 
tificates. During the 9 months in which the first fed- 
eral law was in force over 25,000 children in these 
5 States applied for certificates of age. Nineteen thous- 
and, six hundred and ninety-six certificates were grant- 
ed to children between 14 and 16 years of age, almost 
as many to girls as to boys. Less than one per cent 
of these children could furnish birth certificates as evi- 
dence of their age, and only two per cent offered bap- 
tismal certificates. Two-fifths submitted Bible records 
and oyer one-fourth life insurance policies. About 
one-fourth of the children, however, could furnish no 
documentary evidence, and had to secure a_ physi- 
cian’s certificate to show that they were over fourteen 
years old. 

One-fifth of the children in the five States left school 
when they were in the fourth grade; almost a tenth 
had neyer attended school or had not gone beyond the 
first grade, and only one twenty-fifth had attended the 
eighth or a higher grade. . Their educational equip- 
ment was even more limited than the grade which 
they last attended would indicate. While 1803 chil- 
dren expecting to go to work had not advanced further 
than the first grade even when they had gone to school 
at all, 3379 could not sign their names legibly and 
1915 could not sign their names at all. Over one- 
fourth of the children would have been refused certifi- 
cates if ability to write their names legibly had been 
a requirement.—Bulletin U, 8. Dept. of Labor. 


Present-day Immigration Facts and Needs 
Rey. Charles Stelzle 

The percentage of foreign-born people of the whole 
population in the United States is smaller today than 
it has been since 1860. The percentages for each 
census period are: In 1860, 13.2 per cent; in 1870, 
14.4 per cent; in 1880, 13.3 per cent; in 1890, 14.8 
per cent; in 1900, 13.7 per cent; in 1910, 14.7 per 
cent; in 1920, 12.9 per cent. Those who have been 
alarmed about the ‘‘millions’’ of foreigners swarming 
into the United States will note that the percentage of 
foreign-born people in this country has varied less than 
one per cent above or below fourteen during the past 
seventy years. 

_ While during the past 100 years about 35,000,000 for- 
eign-born people have entered our country, many mil- 
lions have returned. Some years half as many as came 
went back and during some recent years quite as many 
returned as arrived. 

The census figures also show that from 1910 to 1920 
the percentage of growth was smaller than during any 
decade since 1850. Again we quote: From 1910 to 
1920 the growth for the entire country was 2.7 per 
cent; from 1900 to 1910, 30.7 per cent; from 1890 to 
1900, 12 per cent; from 1880 to 1890, 30.1 per cent; 
from 1870 to 1880, 19..4 per cent; from 1860 to 1870, 
34.1 per cent; from 1850 to 1860, 32.8 per cent. The 
past decade is the only one since 1850 during which 
the increase of the foreign-born population has been 
less than one million, the actual figures for the last ten 
years being 358,442. 

Hast of the Mississippi River, the foreign-born white 
population increased, from 1910 to 1920, in 14 states 
and the District of Columbia, and decreased in 12 
states, whereas of the 22 states West of the Mississippi 
River, only 6 show increases in foreign-born population. 

According to the Dillingham bill which has just been 
passed by Congress, the number of foreign-born people 
which will be permitted to enter the United States dur- 
ing the next year will be only 3-per cent of the present 
foreign-born population. This will make a total of 
about 400,000. 

The bug-a-boo of the immigrant, so far as numbers 
are concerned, need not frighten anyone, but there is 
no doubt that the time has come to deal more scien- 
tifically with the problem of immigration. Aside from 
such perfectly obvious restrictions as have to do with 
diseased, immoral, and political undesirables, immi- 
grants have been coming and going according to their 
Own inclinations and wishes, regardless of their effect 
upon the permanent population of the United States: 

First, the definite regulation of immigration. Too 
long have we been permitting the whole matter to take 
its own course, indifferent to the dangers and unaware 
of the real possibilities—for there are both. 

Second, a scientific basis for determining the qualifi- 
cations and general fitness of intending immigrants. 
We now exclude the diseased, the illiterate, the im- 
moral, and the criminal, but this policy is purely nega- 
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tive. There should be a constructive study made of thy 
problem so that the needs for certain kinds of im aM 
grants should also be considered. Furthermere, it ma} 
be desirable under certain conditions to stop all immi' 


this country. ; ; 

Fourth, a better distribution of immigrants should 
be provided as the vast majority settle in three or fouly 
Eastern states, and are crowded into industrial coms 
munities, creating perplexing social problems. Larg 
numbers of immigrants come from country districts4 
They should be encouraged in every legitimate way te 
settle on farms in the United States instead of being 
crowded into stuffy tenements in our cities. 

Fifth, citizenship in this country should be offered3 
without discrimination, to all those who duly qualify 
and they should be encouraged to avail themselves 0 
this privilege. ; 3 

Sixth, 2 flexible policy should be adopted which wil 
quickly permit changes in the number admitted, as 


posts’’ for other countries. 4 4 

Of the many bills now before Congress dealing witk 
immigration the Sterling Bill (Senate 1253) is the only 
one that in any degree begins to include these pro: 
visions. The remainder deal with the problem merely 
in a fragmentary or incidental manner. 


GENERAL 
Christmas Evans on ‘‘Preaching’’ 


them home to grind, and boil, and bake in the mill o% 
prayer and the heated pot of reflection; then place 
them like the twelve loaves of shewbread on the goldem 
table of the ministry before the worshipers and hol 
priesthood. 
* * * 
Freedom 
In the French revolution it was assumed that if king 
and nobility were destroyed, there would be freedom 
for the people. How fallacious and imadequate this 
conception was, history records. The Marxian propa4 
ganda, and more particularly the Bolshevik propaganda 
assumes that the people will have freedom when the 
have money in their pockets, and have gotten rid of ad 
capitalist class. If there is any spot in the world 


ence, or some other purely political thing. 
of freedom is like most other ideals—it is a recedingg 
goal. False prophets say ‘‘Lo here’’ or ‘‘Lo there;’’ 
but we are always disappointed when we seek our pot 
of gold at the foot of the rainbow. Every true Ameri- 
can believes that under his democratic form of govern- 
ment he enjoys more freedom than peoples under other 
forms of government. He believes, besides, that under 
a reconstructed industrial system popular freedom 
would be greatly extended. But the average Americans 
has not yet learned that true freedom springs from the 
inner life of the spirit. He does not know that Aesopy 
the slave was more free than old Money-bags of a Newy 
York suburb. There is a slavery of ignorance, a bond- 
age in sin, a constriction of life through egotism, whic 
makes of small value any freedom which comes by way} 
of industrial reform or the overhauling of govern- 
mental machinery. This spiritual fact does not dis- 
credit political and economic action, but to discern it’ 
is to keep the balance of life as it was revealed by our 
Lord and has been perenially confirmed by experience. 
—Christian Century. 

e | 

An ‘‘Every-day Creed’’ for working girls adopted 
by an industrial conference under the auspices of a 
Y. W. C. A. of an Ohio city, contains a series of avow- 
als of belief in her job, her employer, her home, ete., 
and closes with ‘‘I believe in God, in his infiiite love: 
for humanity. Sincerity, honest work, merry laugh- 
ter, clean play, and unaffected kindness are all he asks 
of us.’’ Being a Christian association, one would 
imagine the creed they proposed would contain at least 
some slightest reference to the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world and the sustainer of all who trust in him.— 
Northwestern. 

x * * 

The Army Y. M. C. A. has placed in the entry of its 
building ‘on the water-front in San Francisco, through 
which thousands of sailors and soldiers pass on their 
way to the Philippines and elsewhere, the general order 


issued in New York, July, 1776, by Washington, then 
12 


in command of the American army. 
lows: 


It reads as fol- 


‘The general is sorry to be informed that the foolish 


and wicked practice of profane cursing and swearing, 


a vice heretofore little known in an American army, is 
growing into fashion. He hopes the officers will by 
example as well as influence endeavor to check it, and 
that both they and the men will reflect that we can 
have little hope of the blessing of heaven on our arms 
if we insult it by our impiety and folly. Added to 
this, it 1s & vice sO mean and low, without any tempta- 
tion, that every man of sense and character detests 
and despises it.’’ 

This is a sentiment which should be gotten to those 
who need it. We suggest that these large framed 
copies be put up in factories, camps and wherever else 
the ‘‘mean vice’’ is rampant.—Record of Christian 
Work. aah Te a 

The Church Times gives the following as the marks 
of a good sermon: ‘‘It must be filled with the person- 
ality of him who preaches it; in other words, it must 
convey the impression of internal conviction and per- 
sonal sincerity.’’ nd Share 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton says that there is only one 
thing that is. supremely interesting and satisfying to 


_ the human soul; that is a story, and the story must be 


about a person. The world is true to its soul when 
it delights in stories, and God has given the soul that 
which will satisfy. We have a great story to tell 
about a Person. It is questionable if we have been 
telling it sufficiently as 2 story.—Expository Times. 

* * 


The city of Geneva, Switzerland, has played an im- 
portant part in the world. Whether it is more widely 
and thoroughly known in the near future, may depend 
on the United States Senate action on the League of 
Nations. Of the city The Expository Times says: 

There is no escaping Geneva. If you are interested 
in poetry, Byron and Shelley were there together for a 
time; in fiction, George Eliot found rest there; in 
theology, Calvin and Geneva are inseparable; in ra- 
tionalism or sentimentalism, Rousseau and Voltaire 
lived and wrote there; in psychology, Amiel thought and 
suffered in Geneya; in the Bible, the first complete 
popular translation into English was made there; in 
symbolism, the black gown was worn there; in ec- 
clesiasticism, John Knox was harbored there; in hu- 
manitarianism, the Red Cross is established in Geneva; 
in peace and the prosperity of the world, the League 
of Nations has its official jpeadquarters there. 

David Grayson in his Adventures in Contentment 
says: 

Happiness must be tricked: She loves to see men at 
work. She loves sweat, weariness, self-sacrifice. 
She will be found not in ralaces, but lurking in corn- 
fields and factories, or hoverine over littered desks: 
she crowns the unconscious livid of the busy child. If 
you look up suddenly from : 2rd work you will see her, 
but if you lock too long she fades sorrowfully away. 
. . . Human happiness is the true order of growth, 
the sweet exhalation of work, and the seed of human 
immortality born secretly within the coarse and mortal 
husk. So many of us crave the odor without cultivat- 
ing the early growth from which it proceeds: so many, 
wasting mortality, expect immortality | 


This is not from a missionary, nor a preacher, but 
from a traveler and writer. Victor Murdock visits 
China and Japan and comments: : 

‘“<You don’t get very far into the Orient before this 
Christianity idea strikes you like a slap in the face. 
The Hast can use all the mechanical devices which make 
for progress as easily and effectively as the West, bui 
these mechanical devices cannot be absorbed into s- 
ciety and assimilated by society without Christianity 
and democracy. .. If there is any unchristian 
country in the world that does not make man a beast 
of burden, I never heard of it; and if there is a 
Christian country where the tendency is not always 
away from that condition, I do not know where it is. 
Christianity is far and away the best friend of tiv 
laboring man.’’ a ae Bie 

Norman Hapgood places vs under obligation. | 

“Just get the right phrase, and we may dispense 
with thought,’’ he reminds us. ; 

He applies this observation to business slogans, but 
it is also highly useful in religious circles. 

For examples it is not necessary to go back to the 
days when Christians broke one another’s heads over 
the question whether the iota should be used twice in 
the spelling of ‘‘homoiousion.’’ In these vv days ol 
ours, what tricks are played with ou. ,) "ases a5 
“‘orthodoxy,’’ ‘‘Ohristian union,’’ ‘‘individna, and so- 
cial gospel,’’? ‘‘fundamentals,’’ ‘‘spirituality,’’ “‘in- 
spiration,’’ ‘‘revelation,’’ ‘‘evolution,’’ “‘‘the millen- 
nium,’’ and so on! 
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If memory could conveniently spill all our cant while 
we sleep and compel us to start anew, and think from 
the ground up, the discipline would doubtless be awk- 
ward and painful to many of us, but there would be 
compensations in the direction of clearness and a good 
common understanding. 

The Lord deliver us from the man who worships 
phrases and thinks with his cerebellum.—The Baptist. 

* 


An Infidel Catechism 

The following questions and answers are from a 
catechism published in Chicago for use in Bohemian- 
American schools. In the Inter-Church Survey this 
text-book was actually found in use in foreign-speaking 
Sunday schools. 

1. What is god? 

(Answer) God is a word used to designate an imag- 
inary being which people of themselves devised. 

4. Is it true that god has ever revealed himself? 

(Answer) As there is no god he could not reveal 
himself. 

15. What is heaven? 


(Answer) Heaven is only an imaginary place which 
churches have devised as a charm to entice their be- 
lievers. 

31. Has man an immortal soul as christianity 
teaches ? 

(Answer) Man has no soul. It is only an imagina- 
tion. 


45. Who is Jesus Christ? 

(Answer) Jesus Christ was a son of a Jewish girl 
named Mary. 

46. Is Christ a son of god? 

(Answer) There is no god and therefore he cannot 
be his son. 

65. Did Ohrist rise from the dead as christianity 
claims ? 

(Answer The report about Christ’s rising from the 
dead is a fable. 

69. Will Christ come again to the earth? 

(Answer) He will not because no dead person can 
ever come back. 

70. Will Christ return on judgment day? 

(Answer) There will be no judgment day—that is 
all a fable so that the preachers could scare people and 
hold them in their grasp. Man has no soul, neither had 
Christ any soul. All these things have been invented 
by the churches. 

84. Is Christianity desirable? 

(Answer) Christianity is not advantageous to us 
but is harmful because it makes of us spiritual cripples. 
By its teaching of a bliss after death they deceive the 
people. Christianity is the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of mankind and therefore it is the duty of 
every citizen to help wipe out christianity. All 
churehes are impudent humbugs. 

96. What is our duty when we have learned that 
there is no god? 

(Answer) We should teach this knowledge to others. 

104. Should we take the name of godin vain? (The 
Second Commandment). 


(Answer) Yes, because the word god has no mean- 
ing to us. 
179. Should we ever pray? 


(Answer) We should not. By prayer we only 
waste time as there is no god. If we are given to pray- 
er we gradually become imbeciles. 

180. But preachers say that prayer helps us? 

(Answer) That is a contemptible humburg. 

IN CONCLUSION 
(From the last page of the catechism) 

In brief review of our Catechism :— 

There is no god, no saints, no angels, no devil, no 
heaven, no hell, no virtue in prayer. All these things 
are deceptions of the preachers. : 

Christianity has no truth in it, being only a decep- 
tion and founded by fanatics and smarties (or smart- 
alecks). Our age is the age of reason and .pro- 
gress and only an ignoramus or a fool will still adhere 
to religion. When all people become enlightened then 
will disappear the false hope of any after-life, which 
is only a delusion. In work and knowledge les our 
salvation.—Walter 8S. Athearn in Zion’s Herald. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT : 

Have your church pass a resolution approving this 
bill and send to Washington. 

The Smith-Towner Bill providing for a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet 
was defeated in the last Congress. But it has been re- 
introduced into the present Congress and is known as 
the Towner-Sterling bill. It provides for a cabinet 
secretary and authorizes Federal aid to the states for 
education, but to get this each state must appropriate 
an equal amount of state funds. 

The bill provides $7,500,000 
illiteracy. 


for the removal of 


_ physical edueatio 


a / 
‘education and sanitation. 


chers. is. 
50,000,000 for equalizing educational opportunities 
he States. 
does not 
ls. 


iteracy is both a national disgrace and a national 
e. The 1910 census showed 5,500,000 persons 
ars of age or over who could not read or write 


interfere with private or parochial 


ry write English. Over one-fourth of the men in 
raft were illiterate. As they were chosen by lot, 
ust represent the nation fairly, and the case is 
than the census reports indicate, and one-fourth 
ose who determine the policies and destinies of 
ation are incapable of forming any intelligent 
ent on the questions at issue. Then a peril lies 
usceptibility of the ignorant to the plea of the 


ieee: 
“The Director of the Bureau of Mines states that of 
mers and 460,000 can not speak Unglish. One- 
if the industrial accidents are due to inability to read 
» to understand danger warnings. z 


1 y Lane estimated the annual 
ion’ from illiteracy at $326,000,000. 

To in any part of the appropriation for equalizing 
ducational opportunities a state must: 

a) Provide schools for at least twenty-four weeks in 
year; (b) Require attendance at some school, pub- 
ivate, for at least twenty-four weeks in the 
all those between seven and fourteen years of 
(ce) _Require that all common branches be 

English, in all schools, public and private. 

The ntire opposition to the Smith-Towner bill eman- 
om authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. 
t possible that any considerable number of lay- 
that church are in accord with this opposition. 
d that the Knights of Columbus developed a 
harp division of sentiment on the matter. 

man Catholic hierarchy can only fear that the 
ill interfere with their parochial schools (which 
ndless), or they object to free public education 
eneral grounds. 

“National Catholic Welfare Council, the Hier- 
of the United States,’’ sent out a letter to 
Societies of Catholic men’’ urging opposition to 
ith-Towner bill, advising ‘‘that they be pre- 
‘pon notice from us to wire their congressmen 
eties and to have individual members and the 
S of members, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, 

Bear ests to their political representatives in 
ngton. 


loss to the 


ch protests, either from yourself or others, 
be based on the dangers which the Smith- 
ner bill involves for public education; the heavy, 
it will mean in public 


n of those 
ade to the danger 
chools, or for any 


he Department of Public Welfare be establish d 
Bureau of Education would simply be transtevkod 
m the Department of the Interior to the Department 

ec are: i youd not be erected into a sep- 

epartment. n that case, the situation w 
cally be what it is at present.’’ : a 


letter from Prof. 


defeating the bill is the 
epartment of Public Wel- 
cation. The present Bu- 


are attempting 
by submerging 
nated by pen- 


“$15,000,000 for the preparation of public school — 


illion miners in the United States 620,000 are ~ 


a 
how as much shrewdness and 
bill as is shown in opposition. It. say. 
‘We wish that Protestant Christians migh 
much zeal in urging favorable action on thi 
as our Roman Catholic friends have displayed 
opposition to it. Every live American citiz ’ 
loves his kind and desires the cause of freedom 
prosper ought to exercise every possible influence i 
behalf of the measure. An insistent duty also, falls 
upon the religious educational leaders of our churches. — 
Frequently it has been charged that they are too <i 
theoretical and impractical.. Here is an opportunity 
for such tangible action as will be understood by or- 
dinary Christians-who have no knowledge of the mys- 
teries of psychology and pedagogy.’’ — : y 
We suggest that ministers and their members inter: — 
view their Congressmen urging the passage of this 
Towner-Sterling bill a 


Books For Summer Reading : : 

The following three stories are worth reading either 
privately or aloud in groups: ‘‘The Bride of Mission ~ 
San Jose,’’ by John Augustine Cull. (The Abingdon | 
Press, N. Y.). This is a thrilling story of the early — 
days of California, showing some of the events leading — 
up to her entrance into the family of states. It is a 
very interesting and well told story. d S 

“The Passion for Life’’ by Joseph Hocking (Revell, — 
N. Y. $1.75), is another interesting story of marked | 
power describing the desire of a man for life. It has ~ 
been called ‘‘a wonderful cheer book for those facing — 
a great crisis in life.’’ 4 

“*Sister Sue’’ by Eleanor H. Porter (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.00). This story needs no spe- 
cial praise from a reviewer’s pen. Recall ‘‘Polly- 
anna,’’ ‘‘Just David,’’ and ‘‘Oh, Money! Money!”’ 
and you will understand. : ; 

For good fun in camp or any vacation leisure read 
‘“‘A Sample Case. of Humor’’ and ‘‘Sunshine and 
Awkwardness,’’ both by Strickland Gillilan (Forbes & 
Co., Chicago, $1.25 each). These books are full of — 
clean, kindly tempered fun all the way through. ; 

“The Faith That Makes Faithful,’’ by W. C. Gan- 
nett and J. L. Jones (Stratford Co., Boston, $1.25). 
Here is a book that enjoys a most unusual history. — 
The chapters of this book were first preached over the — 
pulpit. Then they were printed in the form of little 
books and sold in both American and England. They 
have been translated into at least four languages. The 
messages have been read by adherents of all religions. — 
This new edition is printed from a copy dated 1907, 
and bearing on its title page, ‘‘35th thousamd.’’ Among 
the chapters one finds ‘‘Blessed Be Drudgery,’’ ‘‘A 
Cup of Cold Water,’’ ‘‘Faithfulness,’’ ete. This book — 
will continue to bless the world. 

‘Conference on Social Work.’’ This book contains — 
the proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work (Charities & Corrections) at the 47th annual — 
session held in New Orleans, La., 1920. (University ~ 
of Chicago Press, Chicago). This is a most complete — 
practical discussion of our great American social prob- 
lems by national experts. 

‘‘How to Advertise a Church’’ by E. E. Elliott (Geo. 
H. Doran Co., N. Y., $1.50) and ‘‘Handbook of Church 
Advertising,’’ F. H. Chase (The Abingdon Press, 
N. Y., $1.25). These are two valuable handbooks for 
ministers and laymen. The latter is the last word on 
the subject by the best experts. 

““The Dramatization of Bible Stories,’’ by E. KE. 
Miller (University of Chicago Press, Chicago). This 
is a handbook designed to acquaint children with Bible 
history and teaching through the presentation of Bible 
drama. This would be a good book for use in summer 
camps and conferences that have religious education 
in mind, 

‘““The Untried Door,’’ by Richard Roberts (The Wo- 
man’s Press, N. Y.) This is ‘‘an attempt to discover 
the mind of Jesus for today.’’ Dr. Roberts gave these 
lectures early in 1921 at Berkeley, Calif. It is a good 
book and will start you to thinking. ‘ a. 

For twilight reading in camp or elsewhere turn to 
“Star Points’’ by Mrs. Waldo Richards (Houghton _ 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.75). Here are 223 pages of 
poems from modern poets similar to her collection 
known as ‘‘High Tide.’’ These are poems of Joy, 
Faith and Promise. 

Do not omit Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘Spiritual Autobio- 
graphy’’ as presented in his last book, ‘‘What Chris-— 
tianity Means to Me.’’ (Macmillan Oo., N. ¥.). Ten 
chapters of thinking, simple and clear as erystal, bega 
on his 85th birthday. The veteran editor of ‘‘Th 
Outlook’’ knows 
Some of the passages are strikingly beautiful 
especially his description of motherhood on pa 
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Nature Books. At this time of the year, especially, 
ministers will find much refreshment of mind and heart 
In nature study. Right where you live, certainly with- 
in a few. miles, you can study flowers and trees and 
irds, and enjoy scenes of beauty. Look around! The 
llowing three books from The Abingdon Press, New 
York, will teach you how to observe and enjoy God’s 
good world, out-of-doors. They are: 


In the Beauty of Meadow and Mountain, by Charles 

Goke Woods. 3844 pp. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. Charmingly written and beautifully illustrated 
descriptions of prairie and mountain, from the Garden 
of the Gods to the Yosemite. The author is not only a 
lover but is also an interpreter of Nature. Most of 
the illustrations are by Mrs. Woods. They are wonder- 
fully well done. ; 
_ Beside Lake Beautiful, by William Quayle. 240 pp. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. Bishop Quayle writes 
With a magic pen of ‘‘Lake Beautiful,’’ un-named, but 
one of our great inland seas. He weaves in along with 
his descriptions of the lake in her varying moods, her 
shore lines with sand dunes and wealth of flowers and 
great trees, bits of poetry, humor and sound refiections 
on life. The book is finely illustrated. 
- Under Oxford Trees, by Jennie Brooks. 272 pp. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. Written by a genuine 
bird-lover, who communicates to her readers her own 
intelligent and sympathetic interest in bird life. She 
writes mainly of the birds of Southern Ohio. 

Religion and Science, by John Carlton Hardwick. 
148 pp. Macmillan, New York. A _ scholarly outline 
of the development of scientific and philosophic thought 
from Galileo to Bergson, showing the greatest think- 
ers as spiritual interpreters of the universe. Ministers 
would do well to resd this illuminating little book. 

Public Opinion and Theology, by Bishop McConnell. 
259 pp. The Abingdon Press, New York. The 1920 
Earl Lectures of the Pacific School of Religion. Bishop 
McConnell is recognized as one of the great Christian 
thinkers of our time. In this volume, he traces the 
modifying influence of popular thought upon theology, 
in our own time, finding it in the interpretation of 
God through what men know of Christ; the God who 
works with men in friendly co-operation and restoring 
and redeeming power; and also discusses the mould- 
ing power of the Scriptures, the Church and Jesus 
upon the people’s ideas of theology. A keen and bril- 
liant analysis of the reaction of theology to the opin- 
ions of the people. 


The Vision We Forget, by P. Whitwell Wilson. 288 
pp. Revell, New York. Mr. Wilson’s two previous 
‘volumes ‘‘The Christ We Forget’’ and ‘‘The Church 


We Forget,’’ in this series, made a great popular ap- 
peal by their freshness of interpretation and fascin- 
ating style. This new volume will be welcomed by a 
host of readers for its practical, common-sense appli- 
‘cations of the teachings of John of Patmos to our 
time. The book lays no claim to technical scholarship, 
and it therefore will be welcomed and enjoyed all the 
more by the average reader. 

_ What Christianity Means To Me, by Lyman Abbott. 
194 pp. Macmillan; New York. The author has been 
‘a prominent figure in the religious world for more 
than a generation, and has a host of admiring friends. 
“At 85, he writes this book, embodying the results of 
his study through sixty years of the message which 
Jesus Christ brought to the world. His conclusions 
are of deep interest, although evangelical believers will 
find themselves differing from them at many points. 

Christianity, in Its Modern Expression, by George 
“Burman Foster. 294 pp. Macmillan, New York. The 
yolume is edited by D. C. Macintosh of Yale University, 
and contains the lectures on the dogmatics and ethics 
of the Christian religion, as delivered to his classes in 
the University of Chicago by the late Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion. The work is a brilliant analy- 
Sis and appraisement of the fundamental value of 
Christianity as a system of thought and as a standard 
of right living; and is also an attempt to restate 
Christian teaching in terms of modern thought. Prof. 
Poster was a radical thinker, with a constructive mess- 
age. Evangelicals, among whom the reviewer counts 
himself, will dissent from many of the author’s posi- 
tions. 

Come Ye Apart, by John Henry Jowett. 254 pp. 
Revell, New York. A choice book of daily devotion, 
‘arranged for daily reading throughout the year, with a 

assage of Scripture, brief comment thereon, and an 
Appropriate prayer following, for each day. It is 
arked by deep spiritual insight, beauty of expression 
‘and warm devotional feeling. 
“We 
e , 
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A Select List of Books of Value to Ministers—Rev. I. J. Swanson, D. D. | 


Modern Problems as Jesus Saw Them, by H. H. 
Horne. 137 pp. Association Press, New York. Jesus’ 
attitude to War, Crime, the State, Marriage, Wealth, 
Poverty, Labor, the Sabbath, Social Reform, Missions, 


and the: Kingdom of Heaven, are included in the ques- 


tions which the author discusses. He relates 
events in the experience of Jesus which occasioned his 
teaching on the problems named, and makes a clear- 
cut and illuminating application of his teaching to the 
same problems in our day. A convincing book. 

My Three Keys, by Murray. 135 pp. Association 
Press, New York. Forty-five brief talks to young peo- 
ple. They have been tested by successful use. They are 
interesting, pointed and character-building. 


Fireside Stories for Girls in Their Teens, by Mar- 


garet W. Eggleston, 144 Doran, New York. 
Twenty-six stories adapted to the needs of girls of the 
teen age by a mistress of the theory and the art of 
story telling. A story will send the truth home and 
inspire ideals, where abstract teaching will make little 


impression. These are winnowed and tested wofies. 


They will give inspiration and direction to girls. Try 


them. 

The Children’s Story Garden, a collection of stories 
by a committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. 247 pp. Illustrated. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. A collection of sixty-five stories, including fable, 
legend, history, adventure, etc., 
some of the simple religious virtues which make gen- 
uine Christian character. Not a ‘‘goody-goody’’ book, 
but interesting, genuine, direct and simple. 

Our Heritage From the Old World, by J. H. Green- 
wood, A. M. 449 pp., illustrated. Appleton, New 
York. 
an outline of the historical backgrounds of our civili- 
zation since the time of ancient Egypt. A much needed 
work for Americans who are apt to be without historical 
perspective. The author seeks to develop in his read- 
ers, a sense of brotherhood, respect for other peoples 
and appreciation of their special virtues. 


The Gospel and the New World, by Robert HE. Speer. | 


313 pp. Revell, New York. All students of the new 
missionary problems created by the Great War, will 
welcome this volume by a recognized authority on the 
subject. The new world of the rising tide of democracy 
and awakened racial consciousness among belated peo- 
ples, raises questions of modification of missionary em- 
phasis and strategy. This reasoned, balanced and 
authoritative book suggests the new lines of missionary 
advance. 

Everybody’s World, by Sherwood Hddy. 
Doran, New York. A noble-hearted plea that the 


Anglo-Saxon nations, and America in particular, m 


: ar, aa. 
realize and do their duty as leaders in establishing a 


new world-order resting upon justice and brotherhoo¢ 
The author has recently visited the Near East, Russia, 
Japan, China and India, and speaks out of personal 
knowledge, acquired by many and extended former 
visits, of social, political and religious conditions in 
these lands. An intensely interesting book! it calls to 


our Great ublic to consecrate herself to the service 
of the wor ‘ 

Chance Change in China, by A. S. Roe. 283 pp. 
Illustraté Doran, New York. A fascinating book de- 


scribing the real China by one who has lived there for 
years, and therefore does not give us the superficial 
and often untrustworthy impressions of mere globe- 
trotter. The home life of the Chinese; their customs 
and manners; their slowly changing attitude to wo- 
men and to western methods in education and industry ; 
their mosques and temples; some of their cities, such 
as Nanking, Si An Fu, ote described with vivid- 
ness and sympathetic insight. ; 
but real es in present Chinese Republic, through 
contact. with Western ideas and peoples. : : 

The Truth About the Treaty, by Andre Tardieu. 473 
pp. The Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis. There are 
only five men who know all the inside facts of the 
Peace Conference, and of these only House and Tar- 
dieu have undertaken to tell about the matter; and 
Tardieu, alone, in complete detail. So this is the 
authoritative book to get, if you wish to learn what 
went on in the inmost circles during those fateful days 
when the Treaty was in the making. Tardieu writes 
with characteristic French clarity and brilliancy. Inci- 
dentally, also, he describes the German aggressions 
which led up to the war; and the present relations be- 
tween France and Great Britain, and between France 
and the United States. All the economic, territorial, 
political and racial phases of the Treaty,—still under 
hot discussion,—are here set forth. 
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each one illustrating 


A splendid book for young people, giving them | 


273 pp.’ 


It pictures the slow . 


the © 


AB ete 


i 


- he Skyline in English Literature, b 
and E. ap at usW ay 257 pp. Appleton, New York. 

Only the greatest figures 3 
their writings, from Anglo-Saxon times to our own 
day, are here described. Historical backgrounds, with- 
out which there can be no proper understanding of 
literature, are vividly portrayed. An outline — of 
English literature balanced in judgment, informing, 
and by the vividness of its own style, delightful 
reading: : 

_. Emerson, How to Know Him, by Samuel McChord 
Grothers. 234 pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapo- 
jis. This book exactly fulfills the promise of its title. 
Read it, and you will become intimately acquainted 
with Emerson’s wonderfully penetrative and illuminat- 
ing mind; his prophetic spirit; and the value of his 
thought for our own time. : 

5 The Psychology of Adolescence, by Frederick Tracy, 

-Ph. D. 246 pp. Macmillan, New York. A valuable 
handbook for parents and all others who have to do 
with the training of youth. The author has had prac- 

tical experience through many years as a teacher of 
. youth, in addition to being a specialist in the field of 
- psychology. It is therefore out of these qualifications 

that he has been able to give us in this book not only 
expert knowledge of the adolescent mind, but also 
sound counsel as to the training of youth into self- 
mastery, sélf-diection, a social consciousness, and~moral 
and spiritual ideals. 

‘ Religion and Health, by James J. Walsh, M. D. 341 
pp. Little, Brown, Boston. The two words, health and 
holiness, have the same root idea. This is Dr. Walsh’s 
main thesis; and we think he proves its truth in this 
interesting, sensible and helpful book, dealing 


re 


~ most 


health of body, mind and spirit. ‘ 
; | Humanity or Hate: Which? by Harvey Carson Grum- 
‘pine. 129 pp. The Cornhill Co., Boston. This is an 
attempt to learn the soul of France and the soul of 
“Germany, from their poetry during the war. A large 
number of the war songs and poems of both countries 
is given.. This collection is of great historic interest, 
and is also of value for its light upon the German and 
French ideas of God. In general, the German god is 
a-god of force; the French, of compassion. 


THE WISE MAN OF THE WOODS 
Leon C. Hills, Denver 


_ Within the past few weeks there passed to his re- 
ward one of America’s greatest naturalists. Every man 
_ and every child who loves nature and who reads knows 
of John Burroughs. He will always be remembered 
as the ‘‘Fine old friend of the forest’’ and all classes 
of men love him for his simplicity and for the charm 
of his wit, 

: . For many years he had lived in a rustic cabin, far 
pin. apart from the world’s mad strife. He loved nature 


even more than he loved men. He was fascinated with 
sy the operation of natural law as some men become cap- 
‘tivated with the click of the roulette wheel. 

At times he seems to be so completely carried away 
with natural phenomena that the laws of nature were 
to him more sacred than the ethical teachings of Scrip- 
ture. To his mind, there was but one revelation from 
God to man and this revelation is found not in the 
“Word but in the wood. 

John Burroughs was born at Roxbury, N. Y., April 3, 
1837. ike many men in public life today, John was 
reared on the farm. Like Abraham Lincoln, he had but 
few books at his disposal but these were read assidu- 
He delighted Emerson and 
Matthew Arnold. From their masterpieces he obtained 
a knowledge of English. At first he tried to copy their 
style. At the suggestion of publishers, however he as- 
sumed a style of his own. His pen is easy to follow. 


ously. 
| It is like a plow turning a clean cut furrow through 


in Dr. Johnson, 


the field.. His language is more simple than the pon- 
derous sentences of Huxley and Spencer. 

_ The Bible played no small part in his early educa- 
tion. In ‘‘The Light of Day’’ he tells us of his 
father who constantly read the Scriptures. In all his 
books, there is hardly a chapter which does not reveal 
some suggestion taken from the sacred page. 

His. early environment had much to do with the 
later trend of his knowledge. From childhood, he was 
familiar with the homely facts of the farm. He con- 
, stantly reveals a first-hand knowledge of the cattle, the 
ee horses, sugar making, the hay field, the planting, the 
F threshing and the burning of the fallow. Like Words- 

worth, ‘‘He looked upon the hills with tenderness and 
makes deep friendships with streams and groves.’’ 

So far as we know, John Burroughs accumulated no 

-. wealth, as men count riches, but he left to the world 

a rich heritage in the form of about fifty books. An- 

peat drew Carnegie and John Rockefeller directed their 

bias genius to the making of money, and then they estab- 

lished libraries and founded colleges. All of Rocke- 
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py L. W. Smith feller 
i : the work of poorly paid s 
in English Literature and 


with the effect of religious faith and practices upon the 


privilege to sit at his feet. 


“with them a deeper spiritual significance. 


r’s mon 


negie’s wealth could not hav € 
without the books given to the world 
osophers. } 


y un 

Carnegie simply made some shelve 
men like Burroughs filled these shelves with books. : 

Men may be judged by the friends they make. Johny 
Burroughs had as his personal friends the brightest 
minds in America. Roosevelt and Edison counted it aq), 
As to Tolstoi, so to Bur-|j 
roughs, poets, peasants, philosophers and princes made 
pilgrimages with profit. 

Like Roosevelt, Burroughs deprecated the ‘‘natureq) 
fikir.’’ To him who sought truth in the trees, it was#} 
a greater crime to- misrepresent nature than it was tod) 
break the ten commandments. +s" 

We must speak of Burroughs’ religious views with 
caution lest we misrepresent him on the one hand or 
lest we lead the minds of the young into dangerous} 
paths on the other. He was first, last and all the timed) 
a naturalist and his mission was to cause men to ap 
preciate God’s out-of-doors. He writes much whichi 
might cause the minds of men to scan Scripture withi 
suspicion. But at last, in ‘‘The Light of Day’’ heg 
frankly admits: ; 


‘*Science cannot deepen your love of country, or 
of home and family, or of honor or purity, or en- 
hance your enjoyment of a great poem or work of 
art or of an heroic act, or of the beauty of nature,}, 
or quicken your religious impulses. . . . Unlessg 
we approach the Bible in other than the 
scientific spirit, the spirit whose aim is to express all 
values in terms of the reason or the understanding,; 
we shall miss the greatest good it holds for us. . . 
There is probably nothing in the Sermon on the 
Mount that appeals to our scientific faculties, yet! 
there are things here by reason of which the world! 
is vastly the gainer. Indeed, nearly all the recorded 
utterances of Jesus rise into regions where scienced 
cannot follow. ‘Take no thought of the body.’ ‘Hed 
that would save his life shall lose it.’ ‘Except yed 
become as little children ye cannot enter the king- 
dom of heaven,’ ete. These things are in almost flat 
contradiction of the precepts of science. . . . Let 
us not make the mistake of supposing that all truth 
is scientific truth. t Truth has many phases,, 
and reaches us through many channels. There is a: 
phase of truth which is apprehended by what we call 
taste, as poetic truth, literary truth; another phased 
which is felt by the conscience, as moral truth; and 
still another which addresses the soul as the highesti 
spiritual and religious truth.’’ 


This is a great admission on the part of the natural- 
ist for, generally speaking, his religion is, in essence,| 
not much advanced over the religious views held by thes 
aboriginal American Indians. The Indians worshiped} 
nature and had some high concepts of the Great Spirit. 
To them and to John Burroughs, earth, and heaven, too,) 
is simply a Happy Hunting Ground. His religion 
would not appeal to the thief on the cross, nor save a 
Jerry McAuley. His principal mission was to caused 
the wise and the simple to look up and around. ToJ 
some men the sunrise has no other message than a call 
to labor, and the sunset no other token than a sign off 
the weather for the next day. To John Burroughs, the} 
cheery tree in full bloom was a revelation direct from] 
heaven. To his soul, spring was a song and autumn} 
an anthem. The horizon was his holy heritage. He 
owned little and yet in his mind he possessed all that 
his eyes beheld. >| 

Jesus of Nazareth was also one who drew lessons4 
from the fields. But the parables of Jesus carried’ 
t He called 
attention to the sower. He compared the kingdom of’ 
heaven to the mustard seed, to the leaven in the meal, 
to the treasure in the field, to the pearl, to the net 
cast into the sea. He pictured the Father’s care of 
his creatures when he referred to the fallen sparrow, 
and to the hen with her brood. Let us read the books: 
of Burroughs’ for their worth, but we must look to the» 
words of Jesus for the real interpretation of God’s: 
revelation. | 


(Continued from page 1017) | 


I am looking at page 180 of the United Presbyterian | 
1920 year book. Between Philadelphia and Puget! 
Sound, on this page of the year book is a list of nine: 
secretaries whose salaries are not mentioned. Appar-- 
ently the Lord loves a United Presbyterian pastor’ 
when he stays near the base of supplies, but when he 
gets west of the Mississippi he loses favor, and gets 
$500 less than what the Government says is minimum. 
of subsistence for a family of five. Ministers should 
stay single or if they are willing to take the hazard, 
they must make up their minds to work at something 
else to supplement their salaries ——F. M. B.) | =| 


hat Paul meant when he said that ‘‘he became 
all things to all men that he might by all means 
save some.’’ It is incumbent upon a minister 
that he really know his people, then he can 

peak to their various needs. Such a man will 
then preach Christ-so that each individual hear-, 
er will feel that Christ died for him. These are 
the signs and tokens whereby a minister becomes 
“a workman of whom Christ needeth not to be 


“ashamed.” 
F. T. ROUSE, Worcester, Mass. 


3 Home from chureh tired and discouraged. I 
felt as though I should never have another idea, 
or the zest to put it over. I-puttered around the 
_ house and garden Monday morning; and after 
lunch went over the morning mail. Among other 
things came the May Expositor. 
‘““What new thing could that irrepressible Bar- 
ton have for us now? And what at the end of 
a hard winter could stimulate our lagging 
thought and inspiration?’’ 
The Cover was new. Lots of children and a 
happy suggestion of Jesus with the children. I 
will make more of the children and the church 
kindergarten. Then over. The ads are inter- 
esting. I rarely read ads in any other paper. 
““We certainly need a new church bulletin.’’ I 
heard some young people say the other day be- 
fore our bulletin, ‘‘Same old thing.’’ That 
‘parish paper idea still sticks in my mind. Pock- 
et communion. ‘‘Next communion we must go 
gto the homes of the ‘shut-ins’ after the service.’’ 
a 


SHALL MINISTERS SUPPLEMENT THEIR MEAGER 
fe SALARIES BY DOING SECULAR WORK? 

ee The Outlook (N. Y.), for May 25, has the following 
editorial note on this question: 

Clergyman’s and Day-Laborer’s Salaries J 
__ It has been said that less than 1 per cent of our 
_ active pastors receive $4000 or more salary. The 
statement further tells us that hardly 14% per cent re- 
ceive from $3000 to $4000; that only a little over 4% 
_ per cent receive $2000 to $3000; that less than 10 per 
cent receive $1500 to $2000; that something over 32% 
per cent receive $1000 to $1500; that somewhat less 
than 39 per cent receive $500 to $1000; and that 
about 13 per cent receive $500 or less. It is interest- 
ing to compare the average of clergymen’s salaries 
with the average yearly wages of day-laborers. 

These figures may not be altogether reliable. 

But it is certain that clergymen’s salaries are alto- 
gether too low. This explains why many men have had 
to seek employment outside of their profession while 
- endeavoring to fulfill their duties as clergymen. . A 


pelereyman in a neighboring State declared that he could 


not live on his salary. So for the past ten years he 
has been selling bonds.. He now makes a comfortable 
income. t 

If the parishes which are served really call for a 
man’s full work, and yet the clergymen do go out into 
usiness and put quarter or half their time into the dis- 
tinctive work of the ministry, it is evident that, as long 
as they can do this, so long will salaries be kept low. 
The problem is indeed a difficult one. There are two 
sides to it. But all the churches, we think, need a 
“toning up in regard to the calling of the men whose 
chief duty is to serve them. : 

} (These preachers will not let their families starve or 
‘suffer privation in order to hold up the dignity of 
‘churches who try to hoodwink the Lord by giving to 
missions and building million dollar churches while 
they pay less than living wages.—F. M. B.) 


Congregational Resolutions—But Don’t Mean Anything 
The Trustees of the Ohic Congregational Conference, 
‘at a State Meeting held in Elyria, May 10-12, adopted 
, recommendation from their National Headquarters 
that laymen be appointed to work in all the local As- 


Gare 


ap 3 Yes, ¥ 
€ in our comm 


New England; and near where I live. He | 
answered just the Questions I wanted to ask. — 
How it works? What it costs? What films to 
get? -How to get them? How he conducts th 
service. Packed house. 150 hands up that went 


very next Sunday. 
written a beautiful sermon on ‘‘Mother.’” at 
cannot copy it—but it is germ-full of suggestio: 
I guess I can do it. And The Expositor sug. 
gests we have the autos go after the mother 
We’ll do that. ee 
“‘Hynms that helped.’’? Yes, we will have an- 
other hymn night. And at least once in the < 
dinary service, when I announce a hymn, I w 
tell something about it, as though it we 
living thing. ae 
Safed the Sage is an old acquaintance of 
mine. How he does so many things well, I do 
not know. Why not have a debate on ‘‘blue © 
Sunday’’ in our forum? Yes, we will have a 
church letter day. That Calendar must be im- 


fe 
ia 


proved. Next year we will have a differen 
Prayer Meeting. What fine illustrations from 
the war! Two memorial day addresses I have 


soon to make. Why, here on page 823 is j 
the thing. Thank you, Mr. Barton. 
Sunday evening movie! We shall have a S 


the dead. Blue Monday is gone, and I am just _ 
itching to get at it all. Thanks again. There 
is nothing like it in print;—and so much and 
so reasonable in price. (re 


* 
sociations for an adequate increase in ministerial sa 
aries. This action ought to bring about the minimum 
salary of $1500 a year and a parsonage which was 
recommended last year at the meeting of the Stat 
Conference in Akron. é 

(The intention is good and the heart of these men 
may be in the right place, but their pocketbooks are 
misplaced. When they are honest with themselves 
and wish to increase salaries they will vote to pay 
deficits from Home Mission Funds. Faia” 

It is like organizing a stock company without mak- 
ing subscriptions for stock. 50 per cent of the Co 
gregational churches are paying ministers less than 
$900 a year—$600 less than the Government says 
they can support a family.—Ed.) ome” 

ae * * 

Good News—U. P. Preachers Average $1970 Each 

United Presbyterian salaries increased an average of — 
$425. Did you get yours? Show this Associated Press — 
dispatch to your church officials. he: 

PHILADELPHIA, May 26.—There was a net in- — 
crease of 2 per cent. in the membership of the United 
Presbyterian church the last year, according to a re- — 
port presented today to its general assembly in session 
here. The report added the church has a membership 
of 160,500. Seas te 

It was announced that $6,500,000 was contributed 
to the church during the year, an average of $41 a sf 
member, while the average in the previous year was 
26.00. be 
a Sunday Schools showed an increase in membership — 
of 9,320, while there was _a decrease of 600 in the 
young people’s societies. The average salary of pas- 
tors was $1970. iis 

(The average salary for 1920 was $1555. This 
shows an increase of $425 each for the 691 ministers. 
The United Presbyterians have 979 churches and they 
have 304 pastors without churches. Let us see how 
this works: 23 pastors in Philadelphia average (1920 
figures) $2000. With the increase for 1921 this would 
bring them up to $2425. 12 pastors in Puget Sound 
average $1000 each (1920 figures). These men ap- 
parently have not shared in the $425 average increase. 


(Continued on page 1016) 
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$1500 Minimum and Deficit Paid from 
: Domesti¢ Missions 3 
What happens when The Expositor salary plan is 
adopted by a live district superintendent? 
Salisbury District, Wilmington Conference, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, W. F. McDowell, Bishop, and 
Vaughn §. Collins, district superintendent, made the 
minimum salary $1200 (1920) and pays deficits from 
Domestic Missions. For 1921 the minimum salary has 


been made $1500. 


See below our ‘‘Bventually, Why Not Now?’’ edi- 
torial in March Expositor. m1 


‘‘Fyentually, Why Not Now?’’ 


(March, 1921 Expositor) : 

Within two years every denomination will adopt 
a minimum salary for preachers, and when the 
local church is not able or refuses to meet the 
amount, the difference will be paid from home 
missionary funds. 

If the denominational authorities will not hear 
the voice of God, they will hear the voice of man. 
The clouds of public opinion are rolling up, until 
the men who are responsible for less than living 

wages are going to run for cover. 


ee 


a's The old subterfuge umbrella has no covering, 


only ribs, that the denomination is not responsible 
for what local churches pay their ministers. But 

the denomination makes the minister responsible 
for what the local church pays the denomination 
in these big drives. 

If the denomination allows a local church to 
bear its name, and sanctions its existence by re- 
ceiving money from it for missions, then it is the 
duty of that denomination to give it sufficient 
oversight or aid to enable it to do justly by its 

- ministers. 
. If it is to the interest of that denomination to 
: have its work continued in a place where the mem- 
~ bers will not or cannot support it, then such 
. --church automatically becomes a missionary church. 
-Let no denomination, however large, stultify itself 
by accepting gifts from churches that try to fool 
God by being generous to the missionary. cause 
. ° and unjust to their pastor in the matter of living 
wages. It would not surprise me if the heavenly 
ledgers will present a different aspect of the mis- 
sionary accounts. It is quite possible that money 
given to missions by church members who are un- 
derpaying the preacher will be found credited as 
the gift of that neglected preacher. You may 
think that this should satisfy the preacher. It 
might, but that does not take care of his family. 

I am not thinking of the preacher alone in de- 
manding justice for him. The church will die 
spiritually if it keeps up this glaring injustice. 
And the denomination that thinks itself growing 
by promoting itself and these ill-gotten gains, will 
find its churches closing and its ministers leaving 
the pulpit. 

x * * 
Dear Bro. Barton :— 
At a district conference held on the Salisbury dis- 
trict, the following resolution was adopted by the vote 


of both ministers and laymen, yiz.: 


That minimum salaries of pastors be $1500 cash, the 
same to be paid monthly, and deficits to be paid from 
Domestic Missions. The advance in salaries and ben- 
evolences in general has been very pleasing, indeed 
great. 

_ We do not forget that honor is due The Expositor, 
its editor and publisher for ‘‘stirring up the pure 
minds’’ along the line of increased salaries for min- 
isters. 
Fraternally yours, 
HENRY S. DULANY 

With this letter came a copy of the District Gon- 

ference minutes from which we quote, as we will send 


-a marked copy of this Expositor to every Methodist 


district superintendent. These quotations prove that 
God blesses the districts and states where churches 
pay their ministers living wages. 

* * * 


FROM THE REPORT OF VAUGHN COLLINS, 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 


Pastoral Support 


The district continues its fine advance in pastoral 
support. For the first time in the history of the dis- 
trict, if not in the history of the Conference, it is pos- 
sible to report that no Pastor on Salisbury District 
whether a member of the Conference or a supply will 
receive less than $1200 for his year of service. Every 
charge but eight set the salary at $1200 or more, 
(1920—and $1500 for 1921), and every one of the 
eight has been sufficiently supplemented from Domestic 
Missions to reach the minimum. 
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Every Charge on the District but fou: a 
Santee a aati this year; a total of $10,16! fe 
for the year. ESE a ies an (Se ee 
Add to this the $500 increase in salary the District |} 
Stewards gave the District Superintendent and the |} 
$217 increase in Episcopal Fund, and we have $10,882 ||} 
increase for the year. : 
Add this to the $18,304 advance for pastoral sup- 
port secured during the three preceding years and i 
gives a grand total advance of $29,186.00 for the four 
years of my administration. 2 es 
If any brother thinks this fine advance just. ‘“‘hap- 
pened so’’ let him make another guess. We still have 
.a few officials whose principal religious effort is to 
attend the First Quarterly Conference to oppose any 
advance in pastor’s salary, and then to attend the 
Fourth Quarterly Conference and ask for a change of 
pastors! but they are becoming fewer in number every 
year, and we trust will soon all be gone—somewhere. 
However, in most Quarterly Conferences our wide-a- 
wake, progressive laymen are in the majority, and these 
keep the ark of God moving forward. Believing it to 
be my duty, I do not hesitate to preach the gospel of 
adequate support for the faithful pastor. No man can 
do his best work for God and the Church with the fact 
constantly staring him in the face that even by the 
strictest economy he cannot possibly meet his current 
needs. May God bless these faithful ministers of His 
who are worthy of the best, and may God also bless 
these equally faithful laymen who respond so nobly to 
every call of duty. 


District Conference 


On coming to the District I found one thing our 
District needed was a District consciousness—a Dis- 
trict esprit de corps. I have sought diligently to in- 
spire every pastor with this spirit. True it is of every 
man, but doubly so of Methodist preachers, ‘‘No man 
liveth to himself.’’ We all go up together, or we all go 
down together; and I want the trend ever to be up- 
ward on our District. To that end I organized a Dis- 
trict Conference, not according to the Discipline; for 
the Disciplinary plan takes in work that we can better 
do on our District in the Quarterly Conferences. Our 
plan was much more informal,—a real conference of 
the pastors of the District to plan for better work, and 
closer co-operation in kingdom building. The first 
meeting was held in Asbury Church, Salisbury, in 
connection with the District Stewards meeting; the sec- 
ond was held in October, 1919, in Whatcoat Church, 
Snow Hill, and the third, and by far the best, was held 
in Christ Church, Chincoteague, Dec. 1-2, 1920. A 
very helpful program was rendered, the men of the 
District opening their hearts to one another, explaining 
difficulties and assisting in the removing of them. So 
blessedly helpful were the two days spent together that 
three things resulted, viz.: 

First, it was unanimously agreed to hold two Dis- 
trict Conferences each year instead of one; and the in- 
vitation of Ocean View to hold the next Conference 
there in May as unanimously accepted. 

Second, it was also unanimously agreed to hold a 
two weeks’ intensive educational campaign, to cover 
every Church on every charge on the District, and to 
include every pastor in the programs; the object being | 
to bring to every church the stimulus of addresses on 
missions, education, Sunday School and revival work, 
by other men besides the local pastor. 


Some Results of a Living Salary 


But twenty-four out of forty-eight (just one-half) 
pastors have reported the number of conversions dur- 
ing the year; but these report 1333 conversions. Forty- 
five pastors report 2073 accessions during the year. As | 
several pastors held special services culminating at | 
Easter I hope the final reports will materially increase || 
these figures. | 

We are glad to learn that Chestertown has followed | 
the noble example of Cape Charles, whose faithful 
pastor months ago secured a subscription to the Chris- | 
tian Advocate from every official member. 

Rev. E. C. Hallman, at Ocean View and Millville, in |} 
one short year and a half has changed a charge that 
was disunited and struggling to pay a $1000 into a | 
harmonious, successful charge paying $1400; old debts | 
paid; 70 accessions in membership; and an advance | 
of $150 in Centenary. 1500 pastoral calls, introduc- | 
tion of the budget system, tireless industry and sancti- | 
fied common sense explain this success. The member- _ 
ship are a unit for his return, at a salary of $1600. 

Chincoteague has advanced the pastor’s salary $300; | 
have again paid in cash $175 more than their full ap- 
portionment for Centenary; they have already pledged 
$20,000 on their new church, even before they have 
their plans completed. 

Rey. Paul P. Truitt, coming to Phoebus October 8th, 
has not only maintained the high standard of Dr. | 
Hurst, but somehow the rate of advance seems acceler- 


~to all the work of a Methodist minister can accomplish. 
~ When he arrived at Pocomke City a year ago and found 

that because the church had good credit at the bank 
_ they had been allowing a debt to accumulate from year 
to year until it had reached the sum of $3000, he was 
horrified. When he found that refreshments and hack 
hire for Sunday School pienics that were enjoyed three 
or four years ago remained unpaid he said, ‘‘We will 


2 


& 


_ pay as we go or we will have no picnic.’’ Of course, 
~ the picnic for 1920 was paid for, spot cash. Then he 
-made plans to rid the church of that debt. Bro. BE. J. 


~Schoolfield told him whenever he secured $2700 he 
- could come to him for the balance. On- March 3rd 
~ Bro. McDowell claimed that $300, for he had in cash 

$2811.50. So once more Pocomke City is clear of 
- debt. More than that, they advanced the pastor’s 
salary $400; have put $640 improvements on the 
’ church, and $126 on the parsonage. 

__ Asbury (Salisbury), Rev. J. T. Herson, pastor, con- 
_ tinues its forward march. Revival services held this 
' year resulted in 150 conversions, and a total of 191 
_ accessions during the year. Congregations continue to 
_ tax the capacity of the church, and this loyal people 

rally to the support of their faithful pastor in a way 

that is hopeful for the future. Asbury this year im- 

proved the parsonage at a cost of $500; gave $700 for 
' Near East relief, and $296 for China relief; has 21 
~ students away in schools and colleges, one of whom is 
studying for the ministry; advanced her pastor’s sal- 
ary $600; gives $200 for Domestic Missions; and lays 
on the altar the full apportionment for every Disciplin- 
ary Benevolence. 

Asbury (Crisfield), is also forging to the front un- 
der the able leadership of Dr. W. F. Corkran. The 
great new church program goes on apace. $30,000 has 
already been raised in cash, and $100,000 ‘‘clearly in 
sight’’ the pastor informs us. 

Pastor’s salary advanced $300; benevolent offerings 
all in advance of last year; and financially the church 
Was never in better shape. In spiritual things the 
church is all aglow. Early last autumn McComb and 
- Clase, Evangelists, were engaged, and a meeting was 
~ held that overshadowed any revival held in this sec- 
- tion in the memory of man. For weeks the community 

was stirred. Men came for miles around. Four hun- 
-- dred and fifty souls were converted, and 230 of these 
- joined Asbury, while scores of others united with 

churches all over the south end of Somerset County. 
= Immanuel (Crisfield), has gone forward by leaps and 
~ bounds ever since Rey. John L. Johnson landed. He 

took the pastor’s Bible class, gave it the new name of 

‘*Baraca Class,’’ and told it to ‘‘Grow;’’ and 12 men 

soon numbered such scores of men that difficulty is 

found in housing them comfortably. He found a half- 

dead Epworth League; and he ‘‘breathed on it the 
breath of life,’’ and today it numbers 300 of as live 
young people as you eyer saw. He organized a hand- 
- ful of children into a Junior Church; and they now 

number 261. He found a Sunday School with a re- 
_ ported enrollment of 648, and an average attendance of 
208, and now it has 1200 with an attendance of 800. 


Seventeen District Goals 


1. Pastor’s minimum salary to be $1500 cash. 
2. Pastor’s salary to be paid monthly. 
; 3. Centenary Quota in full form from every charge 
- this year. , 
4. Centenary Pledges to be paid monthly, and to be 
- forwarded to Dr. Morris W. Ehnes, Treasurer, 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. ; 
5. Every Pastor shall correct his pastoral records 
until lists of officials, probationers and members shall 
- be accurate. f 
Ze 6. Every Pastor shall prepare a complete Constitu- 
-ency Roll of his charge. : f 
. 7. ‘Wyvery Pastor shall perfect the unit system in 
every church of his charge. ; 

8. That Salisbury District may win 3500 souls for 
Jesus during this Conference year (which is our pro 
rata share of the 1,000,000 asked for) we pledge to 
make revival campaigns in_every chureh, co-operative 

go far as possible, each sub-District Chairman arranging 
details with the pastors of his group; and to have an 

¥ intensive campaign for souls that shall culminate with 
an ingathering at Haster, 1921. 

J 9. A family altar in every home. 
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11. A 25 per cent increase in Sunday School at-— 
tendance. (Last year it was 45 per cent of enroll- ~~ 
ment. Let us make it 70 per cent this year), _ Rete, x, 
412. A 25 per cent increase in church membership 

from conversions alone. } a4 


“1B. 20 per cent of our membership enrolled as 
tithers. To do this, observe the ‘‘Stewardship Oam- 
paign’’ plans as ordered by the General Conference, — ; 


and endorsed by the Washington Area Council, setting 
apart January 20th to February 17th inclusive for this 
great work. 

14. A Methodist paper in the hands of every church 
official, and a subscription list equalling ten per cent 
of membership. ee. 

16. Prompt replies to all official communications. een 

17. An intensive educational campaign in every — 
church on every charge during the month of September, — 
details to be worked out by the District Superintendent 
and the Group Chairmen. a eG 

(If every district superintendent in Methodism adopt- —_ 
ed this plan it would make the bells of heayen ring. 
And if all denominations adopted it America would be — 
safe for Christ and his Kingdom. It will come 
‘Eventually, Why Not Now?’’) ee 

* & % 


; ee 
THE CHURCH’S CLAIM ON A LAYMAN’S TIME be: ; 


: Frederic H. Von Der Sump : - ae 
A conscientious layman asked the question recently, — ae. 
““How much time has the church a right to ask of a oe 
busy layman?’’ This is a fair question. The answer 
to it must be a fair answer. Ki 
In the first place, what does the layman expect o: 
the church? By his answer to this, he will, in part, 
answer his own question. He may say: ‘‘I want the 
church to be a place that maintains a respectable re- 
ligious worship, to which I may go if I choose and ~ 
take my friends if I desire. I don’t want to apologize — 
for it when I go, therefore, I’ll do my part in providing ~ 
for its maintenance to that end. I want it to be a 
place where my children and those of the community 
may be trained in religion and morals, and to this end 
I desire a Church School and kindred organizations to 
be maintained.’’ In this he has spoken and yoiced the | 
average layman’s expectation. eS 
Just how does he expect this to be accomplished ? 
He may not care to attend but twice a year. But ~— 
when he goes he wants a good sermon. Therefore his 
minister must be prepared fifty-two Sundays in the © 
year. The complex work which he expects done cannot __ 
be carried on by the minister. He must have helpers, © 
paid or voluntary. A Church School of three hundred 
pupils requires about forty officers and teachers. Who © 
will do this? This is usually left to the women of the 
church. Why? Because they are better fitted? Is it — 
not because they have greater devotion? The answer 
to this vital question cannot be made in any but gen- 
eral terms. The Church to be its greatest influence 
must have laymen in its working and teaching ranks. 
If the worship of God is a desirable thing rather than 
a personal fancy, their place is at morning worship on 4 
the Sabbath. This will take two hours a week. < 
: 


If religion and morals are desirable for our youth, 
our boys especially will not haye the highest regard for — 
it unless the finest business heroes of our day are teach- — 
ing it in our Ohurch Schools. They know ,that men 
take time for fraternal organizations and like affairs 
and it is a fair conclusion for them that religion isa 
secondary matter. man need not talk effusively 
about his religion to be effective. But he is not giving ; 
his full share to the church until he has shared his 
time with the church. The amount of time will de- 
pend on the demand. Let every man register himself 
as willing to serve and this will be certain, the demand 
made will not be burdensome. 


Bishop Wiiliams Resigns 

Following is an interview by the Newspaper Enter- 
prise with one of the signers of the Inter-Church re- 
pert of the Steel Strike: ee 

‘It doesn’t seem that convictions of one man should 
shut off from the churches, hospitals and educational L 
institutions of the diocese a large measure of their 
support. So I have tendered my resignation, to take 
effect whenever the diccese sees fit.’’ 3 : 

Thus the Right Rev. Charles D. Williams, Episcopal 
bishop of the diocese of Michigan, explained the rea- 
son for his momentous step. 

‘Recent happenings had convinced me that my re- 
cent message on the relation of the church to industry 
would meet with denunciation, suppression and with- 
drawal of support,’’ said the bishop. 

““ here was the action of the Pittsburgh Employers 
Association in withdrawing support from the Y. Ww. C. 
A. on account of its investigation of industrial con- 
ditions. 
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Then re é 
association, that support would 
Federal Council of Churches 
‘Social Creed of the Churches.” ae 
‘Everywhere there is evidence of a” fatal and futile _ 
& attempt at repression and suppression of ideas, of blind 

denial of freedom of thought and liberty of conscience. 
. 2 “Tt is a day of hysteria and panic fear. Nerves are 
on edge everyvhere. Men normally sane and balanced 
in judgment are seeing red and are afraid of their own 
shadows. Men turn in wrath on all seers and prophets, 
and sometimes stone and crucify them. 
_ ‘«The world long ago abolished selfish greed in fam- 
ily life. Why, women used to be nothing but brood 
mares, and sons were but so many laborers. The whole 
family was used by its head to advance his private 
aims. . ; 
: “We've got away from that, and without any revo- 
lution. We’ve substituted co-operation and common 
service for competition in private greed. 
“The underlying principle is applicable to the in- 
dustrial world, the time has come for us to attack this 
‘Jast stronghold of the commercialized spirit—the spirit 
which breeds dishonesty and corruption, breaks men’s 
- lives and produces the greater part of the misfortunes 


; and troubles of our day. 


_ *“The work of the church is merely to enunciate this 
principle. and to prepare men’s minds for the change 
py preaching Christian ideals. ; : 

_ **Money is necessary for carrying on business, but 
- in the new order, which will-come just as surely as the 
5 ‘new family order has come, service, not money, will be 
the paramount object. ; ; 

_  **The challenge is plain,’’ the bishop said. ‘‘Hither 
the church must abandon the well-considered, sane and 
fair message it has formulated, a thing unthinkable, 


r— 
““*She must enlarge and democratize the basis of her 
- support, so as not to be dependent upon or subservient 
to any class, high or low, or— 

———s« ** She must be content with more meager support and 
~ restricted operation. 

_ ‘'Her Master was poor and persecuted, but free, and 
it may be that he is now calling his church to follow 
in his footsteps. 

“The host of communications I have received from 
men in all states of life,’’ he says, ‘‘lead me to believe 
‘that it would be easy to obtain many smaller subscrip- 
tions to our churches, to make up for the few larger 
ones we seem destined to sacrifice by adherence to our 
-._ conyvictions.’’ 


* * * 


An Open Letter to Bishop Charles D. Williams, 
Detroit, Michigan 


-_. When The Expositor, September, 1920, called your 
attention to the less than living wages paid ministers 
in the Episcopal and other churches you called my ar- 
Yraignment a ‘‘screed.’’ 


5 . I showed you that while you were condemning the 
| steel company for paying ‘‘the entirely inadequate 
ake wages of $1466 a year,’’ that rectors in your own 
«church were getting as low and even less than $1200 
a year, You denounced the steel company in drastic 
terms, and because I made your own words to the 
steel company apply to you in your church’s treat- 
_ ment of rectors you called it un-Christian, 

You seem surprised that capital should take offense 

at your arraignment, but you were highly offended at 

my arraignment. You denounced the steel company for 
| ; paying $1466 but did not denounce your church for 
paying less wages for trained men who spent four 
years in preparation—less than the steel company pays 
| - unskilled laborers. 
It is this same impracticableness that has aroused 
your financial backers, not so much your appeal to 
capital to practice the teachings of Jesus. This they 
are doing more and more every day. 

But like most men who have not had practical busi- 
| ness training to balance their scholastic theories, you 
. let your sentiments cloud your vision. You overlook 
| the difficulties of capital in treating their laborers as 
| Christians while many of these laborers are treating 
their employers as if they were very devils. 
| Many employers who have had a brotherly feeling 
for their men have found that their efforts to better 
| the condition of their men have been turned against 
: 
| 
| 


them time and again, and their kindness has been 
sneered at as weakness and production cut down. Men 
called to a conference with employers have threatened 
them with bodily injury and even death if they did not 
accede to union terms. : 

It is exceedingly difficult for an employer to treat 
his men as Christians, when those men not only do not 
believe in Christ, but preach night and day the gospel 
of forcibly taking the plants from employers. 
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They gave less |) 
They |} 


their houses. - 

Did these things satisfy them? They are more dis- 
satisfied today than ever. Are the rich war profiteers 
any happier than the labor profiteers? Both are dis- 
satisfied. Things do not satisfy. There is no real en- 
joyment in spending money one does not earn. And 
taking money one -does not earn breeds more dissatis- 
faction. A thief once told me that he never felt com- 
fortable as long as he had any stolen money on him— 
he wanted to get rid of it. Then he was forced to steal 
more. Are the rich satisfied with the large dividends 
they have received from war profits? They complain of 
being hard up. War charities which were supposed to 
have enlarged their hearts for all time, have con- 
stricted them, for they were forced to give without 
their consciences being aroused, and without that spir- 
itual warmth of heart that is the rich reward of any 
sacrifice, no matter how great. 

My dear Bishop, men and women, rich and poor and 
capital and labor are not made better. collectively, or 
happier socially by things, by more money. but by for- 
giveness of sins, the quickening of conscience and by 
that grace coming from the love of Christ, which I am 
sure dwells so richly in your own heart. 

It has been said ‘‘that while religion can be taught. 
that it does not become practical or self-propagating 
until it is caught, or communicated.’’ 

You have communicated the grace of Christ to many 
thousands. Why not keep on? Communicate it to a 
capitalist. Communicate it to the laborer. Both need 
it, both will receive it, both are dissatisfied until they 
get it, and each will treat the other right when they 
do get it. 

But neither high wages and low dividends or high 
dividends and low wages will bring it about. ; 

This is from one who has worked 40 years from the 
time he was 13 years old to now; and one who loves 
work and would work if he had to work for nothing. 

Sincerely, 


F. M. BARTON. 
* 


INTO ETERNITY WITH A GOLD BRICK 


The mine that wasn’t; the oil well that wouldn’t; 
the stock company that didn’t; the invention that 
couldn’t. You took the gold-brick; they took the 
money. 

Even folks in big houses get caught. Take that 
certain rich man clothed in purple and fine linen who 
fared sumptuously every day and who died and was 
buried. 

‘‘In hell he lifted up his eyes being in torments’’ 
and ‘‘he cried and said, ‘Father Abraham have mercy — 
on me and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water and cool my tongue for I am tormented — 
in the flame’.’’ Gold-bricked was he. : $ 

‘“‘Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake. Some to everlasting life and some to 
fips and everlasting contempt.’’ Gold-bricked are 

ey. 

“‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?’’ 

. A. United Presbyterian Church. Geo. N. Tay- 
lor, pastor. 5th and W. Howe. 11:00 and 7:30. 
Phone Q. A. 4077.—Paid Adv. in a daily newspaper. 


THE REAL TEST 


_ It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When you put your foot on a nail, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who will smile =: = 
When his wife reads his personal mail. 


Bite Holy Bible 


IN MODERN ENGLISH 


Containing the Complete Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments T - 
lated into English direct from the Original Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek Tae 
With Introductions and Critical Notes and Carefully Revised Throughout. 


By FERRAR FENTON, F.R.A.S., M.C. A.A. 


aes : : : : The text, also, is | 
divided into paragraphs and sections, with subject headings. Altogether, this is a volume | 
that should be used by every Bible student in connection with the usual version. Sls 


“It brings before English readers the real meaning of the text as no other translation has ever 
oo dnd ee: a few of the very best commentaries have succeeded in doing,’’—Primitive Metho- 
is ngland). x 


“‘Will appeal to thousands of men who previously have not dug out the facts concealed by the 
usual typographical arrangements.’’—The Continent. ‘ 


c 


Cloth, gilt top, 1294 pages, size 5X74 incheS.........cccccssssesesesesesesssens $ 5.50 


: guages. 

3 

a - 

: Where the original is in poetical form, it is the same in this volume. 
| Persian’ Seal, round. COrners, Gilt Cd Ses, .2.scvcveasses cccsecesesscvnccossesrseenshs $10.50 e 


Also in Separate Volumes, Cloth, Each $1.50 


Vol. I. The Five Books of Moses. 

Vol. II. The History of the People of Israel. 
(Joshua, Judges, I and II Samuel, I and I 
Kings. 


For sale at all booksellers or from the publishers Be 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Vol. III. The Books of the Prophets. 
Vol. IV. Psalms, Solomon and Sacred Writings, 
Vol. V. The New Testament. 3 


‘CANADA GOES OVER THE TOP 


ON MINISTERS’ SALARIES 


(See Page 970) 


Presbyterians and Methodists pay a mini- 


74 
aa 


mum of $1800 and a house, and provide 
for payment of deficit from Missionary 
funds. 


Rich United States with one and one-half 


- 


years’ war, put to shame by Canada, 
bled by four years of war. 


Read our ‘‘Eventually, Why Not Now,”’ 


editorial in March. 


The denominational officials and secretar- 


ia 
> 


church benevolence. 


ies will be forced to meet this situation. 
They are the ones who are holding out 
against a minimum salary with deficit 
paid by Missionary funds. Canadian 
Methodist and Presbyterian denomina- 
tional officials believe in being just to 
ministers before being generous to 
Denominational 
officials should read the hand-writing 
on the wall. 


WANTS TO DO AWAY WITH WAGES 

AND PROFITS 

What Reply Has the Ministry to Give? 
Do ministers as a. class ‘‘know where the 
sharp edge of Christianity is?’’ inquires Prof. — 
George A. Coe in the Journal of Religion. And 
for a specific test among a number of others, but 
considered by him as a key test at the present 
time, he sets forth this challenge: od 
‘“Ts a system in which one works for wages 


and another for profits fundamentally Christian,  —— 


anti-Christian or neutral? Are its motives Chris- _ 
tian? What is the effect upon character of the 
repeated exercise of its motives? What is the 
actual outcome as respects the relation of man 
to man? Here we are concerned with the mean- 
ing and value of life. Our question leads 
straight back to Jesus and straight forward to 
any vision that we dare indulge concerning the 
coming of the kingdom of God. It is the great. 
parting of the ways for the Christian ethics of 
society. The ministry must take upon this ques- 
tion an open stand that is definitely Christian or 
lose its soul. We have needed guidance on this” 
point—O how sorely!—for years And 
the Christian ministry is looking on.’’ 
Now there are just two possible ways in which 
the Christian ministry can meet that challenge 
and save its soul. One is to deny that it has any. 
concern with the fundamental ethics of the ex:: 
isting industrial system and to justify that de- 
nial on the deepest religious and ethical grounds . 
(Continued on page 1029) ia 
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you. And tens of thousands are being thus edu- 

~ cated for larger forms of Sabbath breaking 
when they grow up. 

‘Tt is not enough, however, to hew to the line 
ourselves in the keeping of the Sabbath; it de- 
volves upon us also to see that other people keep 
it. For it is a true proposition that ‘‘The priv- 
ilege of Sabbath observance for one depends 
upon a law of Sabbath observance for all.’? 

That proposition was laid down in an Interna- 
{ tional Convention of Labor in Geneva years 
-. ago; and a moment’s thought will show the 
; reasonableness of it—Rev. D. J. Burrell, D. D. 


* 


Three Things (600) 


There are three things that the American peo- 
ple are now doing with the American Christian 


_. Sabbath: 

‘ ie _ First: They are robbing it of its Divine 
_- Authority. 

‘Second: They are stripping it of its sacred 


character and secularizing it by making it a day 
of pleasure, business and toil. 
ae Third: By which perversion they are chang- 
ing one of heaven’s best, richest and sweetest 
i blessings into a positive and terrible curse. 


The Autoist’s Prayer (602) 


Lord you’ll please excuse me from worship or 
service today—your day I know—but it’s the 
only one I have for rest or play. And so 1’d lke 

~ - to spin at 20, 30, 40 miles an hour through a 
~ couple hundred miles of your fair footstool. So 
please don’t let it rain. And I trust you’ll not 
+ count the same a sin. The worship and the 
praise and song, I’ll leave to those whom you 
have not blessed with worldly goods, to the ex- 
tent that they can even afford—a fliver. I trust 
- you will accept my loyalty to Thee upon my 
word. You know I’d like to give to charity or 
church at home and church abroad, but at the 
“present price of gas and oil, great-guns, it takes 
he product of my toil to keep the bus a-rolling, 
_ so that out upon the road I need not take from 
ungodly scorchers’ gibes and dust. 
I send the kids to Sunday School to learn the 
way to heaven, while I grease her up so that she 
“may be driven, slip no pins, or break an ‘‘ax’? 
and send us prematurely to that same haven. 

You know how it is I can’t appear at church, 
or even have time to read the Word, inspired by 
one that in less fortunate days I called my Lord. 
After six days’ rush in office or in store, the 
seventh I need to rush a little more. To do it 
at a pace, that makes me feel I’m a live one, 
and hold up my face, I have to pump the tires 
and all the cups fill up with grease. 

From my duty to my car, I’ve taken time for 
this, my prayer, to show that my early training 
is not forgotten, that on the Sabbath to God we 
should have a thought. 

Keep us from turning turtle in some ditch, or 
by some drunken joy-rider (I’ll vote dry next 
5a time) being smashed, and some day when I get 

rich enough to own two cars, I’ll let my chauf- 

feur have one to take the poor to church. 

And will you overlook some minor sins of 
mine, and pardon my hogging all my-your time, 
which you in your good providence have given 


and will some day—not now, 


shy TCTs Ci an NR 
Tm awful bu sy 
take me to your heaven. Up there I trust you’ 
furnish me a proper car, that needs no oil a i 
or tinkering, to ride the golden streets. TilllP 
then, please bear in mind, I’m rushed to deathijp 
with living. | 
The Autoist. j 
P. S—My excuses may not seem so strong,}) 
but I spend thy day this way, to please my chil-jj 
dren and my wife, who lead such a dull life wheny) 
I’m away, so please charge them their share, iffy 
it is wrong. October, 1917, Expositor. |} 


(Continued from page 1010) 


all that is of self will, must get out of the way, 
before we can be of any use, and cast an in- 
fluence which will count for Christ. 

If the pencil could feel when the knife cuts} 
away the wood, it would be hurt. But the cut-4} 
ting gives it a finer point. This is what trial] 
and discipline do for us; they give us a clearer‘) 
edge and point. 

III. Many pencils are fitted with a rubber— 
to erase mistakes. 


Mistakes are inevitable and provision must} 
be made to correct them. That is the work of |} 
the rubber. This speaks of forgiveness. ‘‘There} 
is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be} 
feared.’’ Yes; our nature is such that we make} 
mistakes and fall into sin, but ‘‘he remembereth | 
our frame; he knoweth that we are dust.’? He} 
has made a complete plan by which ‘‘our sins }i} 
though they be scarlet, shall be as wool, though, 
they be as crimson, they shall be as white as) 
snow.’? 


IV. The pencil is useless except in competent | 
hands. 


A human life is never in competent hands un- 
til it is placed in the Master’s hand. ‘‘No one | 
shall pluck them out of my hand.’’ Paul, until 
he gave himself into the Master’s hand was a 
blasphemer, and a murderer in heart. When he 
said, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’? 
and became obedient to Christ, he became one 
of the greatest of men. The secret of Dwight 
L. Moody’s life was just here. He put himself 
fully into the hands of God. | 

V. <A pencil stub indicates great usefulness. | 

The new pencil looks the best and seems more 
desirable. But after all, the stub shows that | 
much work has been done; and who can tell 
how important it may have been. The lesson is, | 
to keep on in our work clear up to the end. | 
There is more honor in an old age after hard 


work than in the life that has never soiled its. 
hands in service. 


VI. The latest pencil—an eversharp pencil. 


The ‘‘eversharp’’ pencil reminds us of ‘‘ever- 
lasting life.’’ Ordinary lead pencils wear out, | 
are lost and finish their career. The ‘‘ever-| 
sharp’’ as it is called, might last for a lifetime. 
These lives of ours, like the lead pencils, wear. 
out and come to an end. But the Saviour came 
to tell us that we ‘‘might have life and have it 
more abundantly.’’ This is the everlasting life. — 

Unlike the pencil, which must be what it is, 
and cannot change itself, we may be what we 
desire to be so far as the life eternal and Christ- 
like character is concerned. ‘‘Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve.’? 
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Pr ROR Mais hae 
_ Mention The Expositor in writing advertisers—it identifies you 


Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for 
the prosecution of Studies in Mathematics, Language, 
Literature, History, Philosophy, ete., etc. Ministers, 
teachers or others who may be interested in literary or 
scientific work are invited to write for Announcement 
outlining courses. for HOME STUDY, leading to de- 
grees. The constant aim of the institution is the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in 
every individual to the end that such patron may go 


INCORPORATED | 
SEPT, 23, 1896 


forth more fully equipped for his or her life work. With 
this object in view special Courses are carefully plan- 
ned for the purpose of supplying the particular in-§ 

struction that will prove of greatest adyantage to the . 
student in whatever profession he may be engaged. Our 
students are found in every state and in many foreign 
countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest application 
is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly en- 
dorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, (Dept. E) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


- rotten apples t’ fall off! 


Ike MAN and 
His Boox 


SEND 
35c 


for Sample Copy 
(MANILA) 
BILHORN BROS. 


136 W. Lake St. 
Chicago, Ti 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED 
Free Trial Offer of Hymn Books 
100 Copies of 
The new ‘‘King of Song Books’’ 


GLAD TIDINGS IN SONG 


(Just off the press) 
Compiled by 100 leading evangelists 
Will be sent FREE, prepaid to any Church, Sunday 
School, Young People’s Society or other religious 
organization, 
For One Month’s Free Trial 

If not satisfied, you may return the books and we 
will pay the freight or express both ways. If satis- 
fied, send us the money for the books. 

Returnable Sample Copy Sent on Request 
Cloth, 45c; prepaid, 50c. 
Manila, 30c; prepaid, 35c. 

Abridged Edition 
( 107 hymns. 

Manila 15¢, prepaid. 124%c, not prepaid. — 
Limp Cloth 20c, prepaid. 17%c, not prepaid. 
THE GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Limp, 35c; prepaid, 40c. 


96 pages. 


202 South Clark Street 


Important Announcement 


Bound Volume No. 21 of 


The Expositor 
(From October, 1919, to September, 1920, 
inclusive) is now ready. 
Price $3.50—postage extra 


Bound in durable Red Cloth with gilt 
lettering. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
701 Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY 


Some folks figguhs dey’s hurtin’ de church 
w’en dey gits mad and quits, but dey’s wrong 
out that—hit don’t nevuh hurt de tree fur de 


MILE OF! 
PENNIES 


Collecting a mile of pennies is a novel and suc- 
cessful way of increasing a church fund. Our 
device for holding one foot of pennies (16) tells 
its own story. Write for samples and prices. 


THE HARRISON COMPANY, Union City, Ind. — 


500,000 satisfied users testify that the 


DEAF? ACOUSTICON makes them hear clearly. 
" We offer you a ten days free trial with- 


out deposit or expense. Write today for your free 
trial and convince yourself. Address, 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP., 


1432 Candler Bldg., N. Y. City 


PANTHEISTIC] | 
DILEMMAS 


And Other Essays in Philosophy and Religion 
By HENRY C. SHELDON 
Professor of Systematic Theology 
(Boston University School of Theology) 
Clear and Conservative 
Net, $2.50, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 3 
New York Cincinnati 


(Continued from page 1021) 


The other is to accept the moral responsibility 
for a decision on the issue as stated, and to say 
openly what that decision is——The Baptist. 


(Here is a challenge from Prof. Coe to min- 
isters of America. He evidently wishes to do 
away with wages and profits. An experiment 
of this kind is being tried on a large scale. But 
Prof. Coe and a large number of Christian col- 
lege men want to experiment here, Any min- 
ister may have 400 words to answer Prof. Coe. 
The answers will be printed in October.—Kaitor, 


The Expositor). 
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